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In  this  total  uar,  writing  is  essential  to  the  fighting. 
W  ithout  writing — and  efiieient  writing  t<M)ls — war  indiis* 
try  |>rodiiction,  Governinent  war  services  ami  front  line 
troop  operations  would  he  tragically  handicapped. 

As  the  world's  leading  manufacturers  of  pens,  we 
ex|K*cted  and  welcome  our  obligation  to  provide  war 
industries.  Government  agencies,  and  the  Armed  Forces 
with  pens  so  vital  to  a  millioii-and-one  johs. 

But  civilian  orders  for  Esterhrook  products  can  he 
fdled  only  after  we  take  care  of  w  ar  needs.  If  you  can¬ 
not  get  Esterhrook  Gregg  Pens  immediately,  we  know 
vou  will  understand  whv. 


THK  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY 

24  C«op«r  Str— t  CbmJ— .  N.  J. 


Amateur  Journalism  in  Wartime 

DOROTHY  M.  JOHNSON 

Registered  Air  Warden  :^3876 
Sew  York  City 


Millions  of  men  have  left  for  military 
service  far  from  home;  some  of  them 
are  halfway  around  the  globe.  These  men  want 
to  know  what  is  happening  at  home.  In  small 
towns,  the  town  paper  will  provide  this  in¬ 
formation  through  many  personal  items,  and 
the  school  paper,  with  some  changes  in  policy, 
will  be  of  interest  to  recent  graduates  now 
in  the  armed  forces.  (The  policy  changes 
would  involve  fewer  esoteric  jokes  of  the 
"Ask  Mary  what  the  note  was  about”  type 
and  more  general  news  about  community  ac¬ 
tivities.) 

When  the  town  paper  does  not  carry  per¬ 
sonal  items  about  unimportant  people,  or  the 
school  paper  cannot  reach  the  men,  something 
more  is  needed.  It  is  my  good  fortune  to  be 
associated  with  an  unusual  amateur  journalis¬ 
tic  venture  that  is  meeting  this  need  in  what 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  unsuitable  place 
m  the  world,  the  city'  of  New  York.  In  a 
city  of  eight  million  people,  how  much  chance 
is  there  that  the  reader  will  find  mentioned 
in  the  paper  even  one  person  whom  he  actually 
bows?  But  w’e  do  not  try  to  cover  the  eight 
niillion  people.  We  do  not  even  cover  Green¬ 
wich  Village,  which  is  our  part  of  New  York 
City  and  has  its  own  good  weekly,  The  ViT 
We  report  only  on  a  section  in  which 
ibout  eight  thousand  people  live,  ignoring  the 
c«t  of  the  city.  This  relatively  small  part 
the  city  is  Sector  2,  Zone  A,  of  the  6th 
Precinct.  The  paper  is  published  by  the  air 
^irdens  of  this  sector  for  the  servn’ce  men 
whose  homes  are  here. 


We  have  heard  of  papers  like  this  being 
published  by  church,  school,  and  social  groups, 
but  we  have  not  yet  learned  of  any  that  are 
being  operated  officially  by  air  wardens  for  men 
in  the  armed  forces. 

The  name  of  our  publication,  which  at  this 
writing  has  had  twelve  issues,  is  the  Neighbor¬ 
hood  News.  The  name  fits  it.  It  is  unpre¬ 
tentious  and  definitely  amateurish,  and  it  doesn’t 
even  give  all  the  neighborhood  news,  though 
it  does  try. 

The  reasons  we  found  for  not  publishing 
a  paper  were  many: 

1.  We  wardens  were  already  busy  with  work 
and  training  that  must  continue  until  the  war 
is  won. 

2.  We  had  no  mailing  list  of  service  men. 

3.  We  didn’t  know  what  they  would  want 
to  hear  about. 

4.  We  had  no  facilities  for  duplicating  a 
paper. 

5.  The  only  money  we  have  ever  had  comes 
from  assessments  we  levy  on  ourselves  in  order 
to  pay  for  equipment  and  community  protec¬ 
tion. 

There  were  only  two  reasons  in  favor  of 
publishing  a  paper,  but  they  weighed  more 
heavily  in  the  scales: 

1.  The  service  men  from  the  neighborhood 
cannot  get  news  of  their  friends  through  the 
metropolitan  dailies,  which  necessarily  ignore 
the  common  man  who  habitually  obeys  most  of 
the  commandments. 

2.  The  average  tenants  in  the  neighborhcwd 
didn’t  like  wardens  or  understand  what  they 
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were  doing.  Our  former  sector  commander, 
Robert  U.  Johnson  (now  in  the  Army),  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  news  sheet  might  do  away  with 
some  of  the  dislike  and  suspicion.  At  least 
it  would  be  concrete  evidence  that  the  war¬ 
dens  were  trying  to  serve  the  community. 

The  minor  troubles  we  met  and  overcame 
are  too  numerous  to  mention — but  we  over¬ 
came  them.  The  Neighborhood  Netvs  is  now 
an  operating  service,  much  more  enthusiastical¬ 
ly  received  than  even  the  most  optimistic 
warden  ever  hoped  it  would  be.  It  does  not 
compete  with  any  other  publication;  it  simply 
fills  a  gap.  If  you  undertake  a  similar  venture 
in  your  school,  you  can  be  fairly  sure  of  hav¬ 
ing  only  about  half  as  many  troubles  as  we 
have  had  and  continue  to  have. 

The  “Subscription**  List 

Each  warden  was  assigned  to  get  all  the 
service  men’s  names  and  addresses  from  the 
houses  for  which  he  was  responsible.  Nobody 
was  very  happy  about  this  assignment.  The 
wardens  are  always  busy,  and  some  of  the  serv'- 
ice  men’s  parents  were  highly  suspicious  of  the 
whole  idea.  (One  warden  was  accused  out¬ 
right  of  being  a  spy.)  But  the  mailing  list 
has  grown.  We  mailed  only  forty  copies  of 
our  first  issue,  but  375  of  our  eleventh.  We 
publish  twice  a  month  now.  We  don’t  charge 
for  the  paper,  of  course. 

Keeping  complicated  military  addresses  up 
to  date  is  no  joke.  Getting  envelopes  ad¬ 
dressed  is  difficult,  too.  All  our  workers  are 
volunteers,  and  Deputy  Sector  Commander  Tom 
Cracraft,  who  has  charge  of  production  and 
circulation,  has  to  cope  with  the  fact  that  he 
has  responsibility  without  much  authority.  His 
is  a  taxing,  thankless  job,  but  he  does  it,  with 
the  help  of  an  assembly  line  of  girls,  whom 
he  recruited  at  his  office. 

Production  Problems 

Circulation  is  a  continuing  problem,  and  so 
is  production.  We  don’t  have  a  duplicating 
machine.  There  were  rumors  of  half  a  dozen 
of  these  machines  that  we  could  use,  but  they 
came  to  nothing.  Finally  a  warden  offered  to 
cut  stencils  and  run  them  at  his  office.  Al¬ 
though  he  moved  to  a  distant  suburb,  he  did 
run  several  issues.  Then  he  went  into  the 
Army,  and  we  had  to  start  over.  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company  has  run  several  issues, 
squeezing  this  in  with  other  work.  For  the 


other  issues,  we  hold  our  breath  while  scout¬ 
ing  for  offices  with  duplicating  machines. 
The  latest  run  was  made  on  a  hand-operated 
machine  in  a  settlement  house. 

The  production  problem  can  never  be  so 
serious  in  your  school  as  it  is  with  us.  Our 
problem  is  as  serious  as  it  ever  was,  but  we 
are  becoming  more  resourceful — and  philo¬ 
sophical.  No  catastrophe  concerned  with  pro 
duction  can  surprise  us  much  any  more. 

Editorial  Problems 

The  problem  of  filling  our  pages  loomed 
largest  in  the  beginning  but  is  not  really  serious 
any  more.  There  is  plenty  of  material,  though 
it  comes  from  only  a  handful  of  wardens. 

Since  I  am  the  editor  of  the  Neighborhood 
News,  perhaps  you  will  pardon  me  for  thinking 
that  the  editorial  content  is  an  important  part 
of  it.  We  asked  our  wardens — eighty  of 
them — to  bring  in  all  the  neighborhood  news 
they  heard  about,  no  matter  how  unimportant 
it  seemed.  We  told  them  to  write  it  in  any 
form — not  to  worry  about  the  style,  which 
would  be  polished  by  the  editor. 

Our  amateur  reporters  are  incorrigible  still; 
they  would  rather  stop  the  editor  on  the 
street  and  ask  whether  a  story  is  any  good 
than  write  it  down,  drop  it  in  a  box  re¬ 
served  for  contributions,  and  wait  for  it  to  ap¬ 
pear.  But  we  do  get  news.  Almost  every 
item  is  prefaced  by  an  apology;  "I  don’t  know 
whether  this  is  what  you  want  or  not,  but . . ." 

Some  of  our  wardens  are  professional  writ¬ 
ers,  but  most  of  the  news  comes  from  non¬ 
professionals.  Our  reporters  forget  to  find 
out  first  names  or  complete  addresses.  They 
take  it  for  granted  that  everybody  will  know 
who  Mickey  Moriarity  is  (although  they  them¬ 
selves  never  heard  of  him  until  yesterday), 
and  that  any  reader  will  know  that  ’The 
Dump”  is  the  local  movie  house.  This  gives 
the  paper  its  pleasantly  amateur  flavor. 

We  have  no  ’’morgue”  into  which  we  can 
look  for  detailed  information;  and,  as  all  the 
work  is  done  on  the  fly  anyway,  we  publish 
some  inaccuracies.  Frankly,  I  don’t  think  they 
matter  in  the  Neighborhood  News — although 
I  will  tear  the  office  apart  to  check  up  on  some¬ 
one’s  middle  initial  for  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World. 

Our  reporters  often  overlook  current  news, 
but  what  does  that  matter?  We  publish  it  at 
least  two  weeks  late,  anyway. 
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We  had  a  scoop  once,  though.  Our  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Sgt.  Mitterlee’s  nine-pound 
son  had  arrived  safely  was  published  when  the 
baby  was  already  three  weeks  old.  We  don’t 
know  how  long  it  took  for  the  News  to  reach 
the  sergeant  after  we  mailed  it.  but  he  read 
the  announcement  in  our  paper,  somewhere  in 
the  Pacific,  before  his  wife’s  message  reached 
him. 

Self-Imposed  Censorship 

We  don’t  tell  the  men  anything  that  we 
think  might  worry  them.  If  we  mention  taxes 
or  rationing,  we  joke  about  them.  Even  the 
wording  of  our  masthead  was  changed  after  a 
few  issues.  Now  it  reads: 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  NEWS 

Published  in  between  times  by  the  Air  Wardens 
of  Sector  2,  6th  Precinct,  New  York  City,  for  our 
neighbors  now  in  the  armed  forces.  Tell  us  what 
you  want  to  hear  about  and  send  us  your  correct 
address.  Ours  is  Air  Warden  Service,  42  Grove 
Street,  New  York,  New  York. 

We  used  to  say  "published  between  black¬ 
outs,’’  but  it  was  suggested  that  some  of  the 
men  who  are  far  away  might  visualize  a  situ¬ 
ation  much  worse  than  really  exists. 

A  Village  character  well  known  to  all  our 
readers  dropped  dead  on  the  street  recently, 
but  did  we  mention  it?  No.  We  never  prom¬ 
ised  to  publish  "all  the  news  that’s  fit  to 
print.”  What  we  are  going  to  do  when  the 
casualty  lists  begin  to  carry  names  of  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  boys  has  yet  to  be  decided. 

We  talk  about  our  work  as  wardens  only 
when  it  is  amusing,  as  it  often  is.  The  grim¬ 
mer  parts  of  our  education  for  air  raids  we 
simply  omit,  knowing  that  the  men  who  read 
our  paper  would  not  relate  the  details  of  their 
even  more  ghastly  training. 

What  do  w'e  tell  the  men,  then,  if  we  are 
so  careful  about  what  we  don’t  tell  them? 
Our  news  would  never  make  the  New  York 
Times,  but  some  of  the  men  would  rather  read 
our  paper.  In  a  recent  issue,  these  items  made 
news: 

Our  sector  commander  finally  got  into  the  Army. 
The  News  received  its  first  V-mail  letter — a  Christ, 
i  mas  card  from  a  corporal  in  Hawaii. 

List  of  new  "subscribers”  to  the  paper.  (It’s  free, 
of  course.) 

Quotes  from  a  letter  from  a  soldier  in  Africa,  who 


had  just  learned  from  the  News  that  a  friend  of 
his  was  in  the  Navy. 

An  ensign  in  the  WAVES  had  just  visited  one  of 
our  wardens. 

A  soldier  with  a  New  Orleans  A.P.O.  address 
wrote  to  ask  where  a  friend  of  his  was.  (We  found 
out  and  sent  him  the  address.) 

A  sailor  had  asked  for  the  address  of  a  girl  who 
had  moved  away;  we  announced  that  we  had  hunted 
it  up  for  him. 

Two  jokes  about  wardens — true  ones. 

A  girl  warden  had  enlisted  in  the  WAVES. 

A  private  had  become  a  corporal;  he  wrote  that  he 
was  homesick. 

A  corporal  wrote  from  California:  "All  I’ve  got  to 
say  after  seeing  Lana  Turner  is  WOW!” 

A  private  was  home  on  furlough. 

A  private  in  Oklahoma  wanted  to  know  whether 
any  of  his  friends  were  down  there. 

News  about  our  last  blackout.  (This  was  legiti¬ 
mate  news  because  a  new  siren  system  was  used 
for  the  first  time.) 

A  corporal  had  become  a  sergeant. 

Gremlins  got  into  the  typewriter  while  the  editor 
was  cutting  stencils  during  her  lunch  hour. 

The  letters  we  get  from  our  "subscribers" 
prove  the  value  of  our  efforts  and  constitute 
a  rich  reward.  Some  are  naive,  painfully  writ¬ 
ten  by  men  obviously  unused  to  writing  letters. 
These  are  our  greatest  treasures.  The  News 
means  a  lot  to  these  men,  or  they  wouldn’t 
bother  to  tell  us  so.  Remember,  they  do  not 
know  many  of  us  personally. 

One  soldier  wrote  that  he  respected  his  of¬ 
ficers  as  much  as  anybody,  but  be  wanted  more 
news  of  enlisted  men.  We’re  giving  it  to 
him.  Another,  frankly  answering  our  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  soldiers  wanted  to  hear  about, 
said,  "We  want  to  know  who’s  going  with 
whose  girl."  We  told  him  about  all  we  could 
track  down. 

A  boy  in  Arkansas  wrote,  as  soon  as  he 
received  his  first  issue  of  the  News,  "Please 
put  my  name  in  the  next  issue  so  I  can  show  it 
to  the  fellows.’’  Another  letter,  all  the  way 
from  Australia  and  weirdly  spelled,  asked  for 
news  of  local  political  activities.  This  writer 
remarked  that  he  liked  Australia  very  much 
because  the  people  were  just  like  those  back 
home  in  the  Village. 

About  one  letter  out  of  every  four  is  as 
rousing  as  an  advertisement  for  War  Bonds. 
Soldiers  actually  sit  down  at  the  end  of  a 
hard  day  and  tell  us  things  like  this: 

Everyone  who  wants  to  live  free  and  upright  has  a 
duty  and  responsibility  in  this  war.  Where  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  does  not  matter,  but  what  he  happens 
to  be  doing  toward  winning  this  war  does. 
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We  don’t  see  how  the  men,  as  hard  as  they 
arc  woricing,  have  energy  enough  to  write 
to  us  that  way,  but  they  do  it.  We  have  no 
worry  at  all  about  the  morale  of  our  armed 
forces;  and  nobody  needs  to  worry  about  ours, 
because  letters  like  that  one  boost  it. 

The  effect  this  paper  has  had  on  the  at¬ 
titude  of  our  neighbors  toward  us,  the  air  war¬ 
dens  of  the  sector,  is  so  favorable  that  we  can 
hardly  believe  it.  We  have  less  blackout 
trouble  now,  because  the  violators  think  of  us 
less  often  as  busy-bodies  and  more  often  as 
"those  wardens  that  publish  the  little  paper 
for  Tony.”  The  paper  does  not  go  to  any 
civilians,  because  we  cannot  afford  to  run 


enough  copies  for  that.  But  Tony  and  Mike 
and  Chuck  send  it  home  to  the  folks,  and  the 
folks  have  acquired  the  habit  of  dropping  in 
at  our  sector  office  to  give  us  news  items  about 
the  boys. 

Of  course  we  have  not  been  able  to  reach, 
or  change  the  attitude  of,  some  of  the  hostile 
tenants  who  do  not  have  sons  in  the  service. 
There  are  a  good  many  people  left  who  still 
refuse  to  let  a  little  thing  like  a  war  bother 
them.  Being  air  wardens,  we  have  discovered, 
is  a  great  character  builder.  We  fight  apathy 
and  smugness,  against  which  we  have  no  effec¬ 
tive  weapons.  They  are  as  dangerous  as  in¬ 
cendiary  bombs,  but  less  spectacular. 


A  Vocational  Guidance  Newsletter 

NE  OF  THE  MOST  INTERESTING  FEATURES 
about  the  vocational  program  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  public  schools  is  the  publication  of  a  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  newsletter.  This  is  described 
by  Miss  Barbara  H.  Wright  in  "Guides  Can’t 
be  Laggards,”  which  appeared  in  the  December 
School  Executive. 

"With  the  rapid  shift  over  to  war  work,” 
writes  the  author,  who  is  supervisor  of  Min¬ 
neapolis  public  school  counsellors,  "teachers  and 
counsellors  found  themselves  uninformed  when 
factories  lowered  the  age  for  new  power-ma¬ 
chine  operators  from  twenty  to  eighteen,  or 
when  the  demand  for  girls  in  radio  assembly 
sprang  up  overnight.  Instead  of  specific  oc¬ 
cupational  studies,  it  was  apparent  that  we 
constantly  needed  current  information  concern¬ 
ing  local  industrial  conditions,  employment 
trends,  and  training  opportunities. 

"In  order  to  meet  this  need,  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals  last  year  representatives  from  youth¬ 
serving  agencies  .  .  .  and  representatives  of  schools 
met  together  and  told  what  was  being  planned. 
The  supervisor  of  counsellors  put  the  informa¬ 
tion  together  into  a  newsletter.  It  was  repro¬ 
duced  and  sent  out  to  the  schools.” 

Five  of  these  newsletters  were  issued  last 
year,  and  a  similar  series  is  being  issued  this 
year.  Each  bulletin  can  be  read  in  five  min¬ 
utes. 

The  newsletters  keep  their  readers  informed 
about  routines  for  placing  youth  in  war-produc¬ 
tion  training,  requirements  of  large  Minneapolis 
firms  that  are  handling  war-production  orders, 
deferment  for  university  training.  Government 
loans  to  students,  and  Civil  Service  opportunities 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


Aviation  and  Education 

Twenty  textbooks  on  aviation,  pub¬ 
lished  last  summer  by  the  Macmillan 
Company  for  secondary  schools,  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  6,000  school  systems  since  Sep¬ 
tember.  For  the  first  time,  secondary  schools 
have  standardized,  educationally  approved 
textbooks  in  this  field. 

Almost  every  high  school  subject  has  been 
altered  to  stress  the  development  of  aviation 
and  its  role  in  the  war.  In  English  classes, 
for  example,  literature  of  the  air  is  replacing 
the  classical  readings  of  former  years. 

The  Macmillan  Company  published  all  the 
books  in  the  series  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  the  Avia¬ 
tion  Education  Research  Group  of  Columbia 
Teachers  College,  and  the  University  of  Nebras¬ 
ka  Teachers  College. 

As  publication  of  the  books  is  considered 
a  wartime  service,  the  authors  are  receiving 
no  royalties. 

Suggestions  for  the  introduction  of  aviation 
in  the  classroom  are  given  in  a  guide  for  teach¬ 
ers,  "Education  for  the  Air  Age.” 

"Most-Used  Aviation  Terms”  defined  and 
written  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  published  by  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Ccxnpany,  is  a  book  of  espe¬ 
cial  value  to  stenographic  students  interested  in 
aviation. 

❖ 

The  War  Production  Board  says  that 
publishers  of  magazines  will  be  limited  during 
1943  to  90  per  cent  of  the  paper  tonnage 
used  by  each  publisher  during  1942. 
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Typewriters,  Too,  Have  Gone  to  War 


through  the  Office 


Before  the  call  for 
typewriters  was  is¬ 
sued,  two  official  sur¬ 
veys  were  made  of  the 
number  of  typewriters 
included  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  schools. 
Figures  obtained 
of  Price  Administration 


yield  these  approximate  totals: 


IRENE  C.  HYPPS 


Typewriters  in  public  schools  .  .  .  .435,000 
Typewriters  in  private  business 

schools  . 108,000 

Typewriters  in  Catholic  schools  .  .  45,000 
Total  typewriters  in  United  States 
schools  . 588,000 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
is  loath  to  set  up  specific  figures  as  to  the 
number  of  trained  persons  who  will  be  need¬ 
ed  in  clerical  and  machine  skills,  because  any 
such  estimate  would  necessarily  be  based  on 
a  prediction  as  to  the  duration  of  the  war, 
but  it  is  expected  that  five  thousand  more 
typists  and  stenographers  will  be  taken  on 
through  Civil  Service  within  the  near  future. 
Ever  since  the  war  started,  placement  of  typ¬ 
ists  has  been  made  almost  as  quickly  as  ap¬ 
plicants  have  qualified.  It  is  expected  that 
this  need  will  continue  indefinitely. 

In  view  of  such  a  demand  for  the  training 
of  typists  for  Government  work  during  the 
war  emergency,  schools  are  perhaps  not  over¬ 
stocked  with  typewriter  equipment.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  school  typewriting  de¬ 
partments  will  do  their  full  part,  not  only  in 
continued  training  and  upgrading  of  vocational 
efficiency  but  also  in  sharing,  conserving,  and 
sacrificing  for  any  crisis  that  may  arise. 

Assessing  Machine  Value 

Since  typewriters  have  gone  and  are  going 
to  war,  it  is  advisable  for  typewriting  teach¬ 
ers  and  commercial-education  administrators  to 
think  in  terms  of  the  value  of  this  machine 


asset,  as  well  as  how  this  value  may  best  be 
maintained.  Typewriter  production  is  banned 
for  the  duration.  Typewriter  repair  service, 
due  to  manpower  and  machine  part  shortages, 
is  increasingly  difficult  to  secure.  What,  then, 
can  the  schools  do  to  protect  the  life  of  the 
machines  in  which  they  have  made  an  ini¬ 
tial  investment? 

The  prices  offered  by  the  War  Production 
Board  for  voluntarily  shared  typewriters  prove 
that  the  investment  our  schools  have  in  type¬ 
writers  is  of  real  worth.  These  prices  range 
from  $20  to  $40.  If  we  strike  an  average  of 
a  $30  value  on  all  used  school  machines,  our 
educational  investment  in  typewriters  through¬ 
out  the  nation  represents  a  sum  of  more  than 
seventeen  million  dollars.  To  the  schools,  of 
course,  they  are  worth  more  than  this  in  po¬ 
tential  usage.  Since  these  typewriters  are  no 
longer  replaceable  and  must  last  an  indefinite 
time,  teachers  and  supervisors  must  take  more 
responsibility  for  their  care  than  they  have  in 
the  past. 

Teaching  Machine  Appreciation 

Some  typewriting  textbooks  have,  in  the  past, 
omitted  any  specific  instructions  on  proper  care 
of  the  machine.  Perhaps  this  implies  that  serv¬ 
icing  of  typewriters  was  assured.  But  beyond 
this  omission  there  is  a  further  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  that  might  help  to  build  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  scientific  construction  of  the  type¬ 
writer  and  its  great  utility  as  a  social  and  vo¬ 
cational  tool. 

Teachers  who  have  taken  formal  courses  in 
methods  of  teaching  typewriting  may  have  re¬ 
ceived  reasonable  instruction  in  the  proper  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  equipment,  but  usually 
this  is  only  incidental  information,  not  repeat¬ 
edly  emphasized.  Few,  if  any,  methods  courses 


MRS.  IRENE  C.  HYPPS  is  head  of  the  Business 
Practice  Department,  Divisions  10-13,  Public 
Schools,  District  of  Columbia,  with  headquarters 
at  Cardozo  High  School.  She  has  an  M.A.  from 
New  York  University  and  has  almost  completed 
the  requirements  for  her  doctorate  there.  She  has 
participated  in  professional  activities  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  B.E.W.  and  other  educational  journals. 
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have  included  instructional  material  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  mechanical  evolution  and  the 
social  revolution  that  the  advent  of  the  type¬ 
writer  has  brought  about  in  our  modern  so¬ 
ciety. 

Now  we  are  faced  w-ith  a  need  of  building 
pupil  appreciation  for  the  typewriter  asset  that 
the  schools  must  conserve.  Where  can  teachers 
find  material  that  will  assist  them  readily  in 
motivating  better  attitudes  that  may  result  in 
better  pupil  care.^ 

The  Appreciation  of  Typewriters 
Typewriter  company  literature  can  still  be 
gathered.  Hastily  culled  facts  from  any  en¬ 
cyclopedia  are  not  only  authentic  but  somewhat 
exciting;  for  example: 

"The  typewriter  has  been  one  of  the  great 
transforming  factors  in  modern  business.  .  .  . 
Socially,  the  changes  wrought  by  it  are  note¬ 
worthy.  .  .  .  Everywhere  except  in  Oriental 
countries  the  majority  of  typists  are  women, 
and  it  is  historically  established  that  in  all  west¬ 
ern  countries,  beginning  with  America,  it  was 
the  typewriter  that  first  opened  to  women  the 
doors  of  business  life." 

Any  one  of  those  brief  excerpts  should  en¬ 
liven  a  classroom  view  of  what  otherwise  might 
appear  a  lifeless  invention. 

Another  appreciation  approach  may  be 
through  the  general  patriotic  appeal  to  con¬ 
sumer  co-operation  with  the  war  effort.  The 
rationing  of  food,  fuel,  and  other  commodities 
is  striking  home  to  every  American.  Consumer 
emphasis  is  being  placed  largely  on  the  con¬ 
servation  of  what  goods  are  on  hand.  Why 
should  not  the  conservation  of  school  typewrit¬ 
ers  strike  home  to  every  business  student 
throughout  the  land  ?  Certainly,  in  this  time  of 
war,  the  typewriter  has  become  one  of  our 
national  resources. 

The  Teacher’s  Responsibilities 

Machine  appreciation  on  the  part  of  pu¬ 
pils  should  influence  them  in  more  careful 
operation  and  more  conscientious  care  to  pro¬ 
long  the  machine  life.  It  should  also  in¬ 
fluence  the  potential  typist  to  become  a  more 
valuable  worker  by  carrying  vision  as  well  as 
efficiency  into  the  responsibilities  of  his  job. 

The  one  sure  way  to  stress  conservation  of 
the  typewriter  is  not  merely  to  give  an  intro¬ 
ductory  or  supplemental  unit  on  its  importance, 
its  development,  and  its  care,  but  to  see  that 


proper  pupil  habits  are  established  and  exer¬ 
cised  daily  by  the  trainees  in  all  classrooms. 

Over  and  beyond  pupil  care,  the  teacher 
needs  to  learn  how  to  handle  small  adjusi- 
ments.  Teachers  should  not,  however,  attempt 
to  make  adjustments  until  they  have  been  com¬ 
petently  trained  under  the  direction  of  skilled 
typewriter  mechanics.  Their  best  service  as 
teachers  lies  in  eliminating  the  necessity  for 
calling  a  skilled  mechanic  to  make  slight  ad¬ 
justments. 

How  can  a  teacher  learn  to  make  these  ad¬ 
justments.^  Many  of  the  typewriter  repair  men 
will  co-operate,  through  their  companies  or  de¬ 
partments,  in  an  instructional  plan.  Typewrit¬ 
ing  teachers  who  wish  to  prepare  to  handle 
emergency  adjustments  have  met  for  lecture- 
demonstration-question  periods  with  expert 
typewriter  mechanics.  Teachers  who  wanted 
actual  practice  under  supervision  have  gone 
to  the  repair  departments  after  shop  hours 
and  have  taken  apprentice  training. 

Typewriting  teachers  have  been  taught  to 
use  the  small  tools  necessary  for  making  type¬ 
writer  adjustments.  These  tools  include  a 
wrench,  a  small  screw  driver,  a  piece  of  wire, 
a  flat  metal  plate  with  a  slot,  and  a  pair  of 
pliers.  The  fact  that  a  typewriter  contains  more 
than  one  thousand  different  parts  helped  to  im¬ 
press  the  teacher-students  with  the  intricacy 
of  this  machine,  on  which  instruction  is  so 
casually  given  in  the  classroom. 

Conserving  Machine  Utility 

As  long  as  schools  cannot  buy  typewriters, 
it  will  be  wise  to  have  each  machine  over¬ 
hauled  once  a  year.  Efficient  cleaning  and  oil¬ 
ing  should  carry  a  typewriter  for  a  whole  year 
of  training.  This  is  as  necessary  for  new 
typewriters  as  for  old. 

Supervisors  can  provide  this  wartime  train¬ 
ing  in  typewriter  appreciation  and  conservation 
for  teachers.  Teachers  can  increase  pupil 
interest  and  co-operation  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  machines  in  their  classrooms.  And 
schools  as  a  whole  can  learn  a  significant  edu¬ 
cational  lesson  of  the  value  and  need  for 
breadth  in  vocational  training  that  will  in¬ 
clude  not  operative  skills  alone,  but  the  con¬ 
tribution  that  industry  has  made  and  can  make 
to  the  social  good. 

Now  that  typewriters  too  have  gone  to  war, 
may  their  sacrifice  not  be  in  vain. 
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Preinduction  Training  at  Far  Rockaway 
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Army  and  Navy  terms  written  in  shorthand  as  a  blackboard  display 


DAVID  J.  KAPPEL 

F<<r  Rockaway  (New  York)  High  School 

P  RE  INDUCTION  training  in  typewriting 
and  shorthand  is  being  given  in  all  the  type¬ 
writing,  shorthand,  and  secretarial-training 
classes  in  our  high  school  as  a  supplement  to 
our  standard  courses.  We  are  stressing  the 
following  subjects; 

Military  abbreviations 
Addresses  and  names  of  forts 
Military  vocabulary 
Speed  tests  on  military  material 
Tabulations  on  military  problems 
Army  and  Navy  correspondence 
Stencil  cutting  and  running 
Filing  (especially  the  Dewey  Decimal  Sys¬ 
tem) 

Switchboard  operation 
Code  typewriting  drills 
Naturally,  the  program  these  departments 
prepared  for  their  share  of  American  Education 
Week  was  tied  up  with  this  concerted  effort 
to  prepare  both  boys  and  girls  for  the  clerical 
work  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Our  typing  students  demonstrated  their 
skill  before  our  visitors  by  typing  code  drills 


from  sheets  of  exercises  taken  from  a  typing 
text.^  The  advanced  shorthand  class  wrote  in 
shorthand  at  100  w.p.m.  two  Army  letters* 
and  two  Navy  letters'*,  which  they  transcribed 
at  30  w.p.m. 

Students  wrote  outlines  of  Army  and  Navy 
terms  on  the  blackboards  from  dictation. 

Attractive  bulletin-board  displays  were  of 
much  interest  to  the  parents  who  attended  this 
program. 

Help-wanted  advertisements  in  the  daily  pa¬ 
pers  indicate  a  growing  demand  for  youngsters 
between  sixteen  and  twenty  with  from  one  to 
three  years  of  high  school  education.  I  there¬ 
fore  suggest  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war, 
as  an  emergency  measure,  typewriting  be 
taught  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  years.  Many 
students  are  leaving  school  now  at  the  age  of 
sixteen;  they  would  be  excellent  typists  after 
two  years  of  instruction,  which  they  are  very 
likely  to  miss  as  long  as  typing  is  offered  only 
in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school. 


^Typewriting  Technique,  Harold  H.  Smith,  Part 
I — Basic  Skill,  pp.  23,  31,  33. 

'Army  Office  Training,  M.  Allison,  pp.  49,  53. 
*The  Mechanics  of  Navy  Correspondence,  pp.  7, 
10. 


The  conventions  of  both  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  School  Administrators  and  the 
National  Association  of  Business  Teacher  Train¬ 
ing  Institutions,  which  were  to  be  held  in  St. 
Louis  in  February,  were  called  off  because  of 
travel  difficulties. 

Dr.  Paul  O.  Selby,  president  of  NABTTI, 
writes  that  the  meeting  of  this  organization  has 
Iwn  postponed  rather  than  cancelled  and  may 
^  held  in  the  spring  or  summer. 


Alpha  Iota,  international  honorary  business 
sorority,  has  announced  the  establishment 
of  its  sixth  Canadian  chapter,  Chi  Epsilon,  at 
Lownds  School  of  Commerce,  New  Westminster, 
B.  C.  Mrs.  J.  Lownds  Shaw,  principal,  and 
Mrs.  Edna  Brandon  Hansen  will  sponsor  the 
new  chapter,  which  has  twenty-one  charter  mem¬ 
bers.  Mrs.  Barbara  Makepeace  is  president. 

Executive  headquarters  of  Alpha  Iota  are  at 
515  Old  Colony  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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T  raining  W  A  VES  for  Y  eomen  Duties 

LT.  M.  FRED  TIDWELL 

Executive  Officer,  Navy  Radio  Materiel  School,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater 


IT’S  the  Navy  that  set  up  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  and  started  replacing  bluejackets  with 
women  volunteers — but  really,  business  educa¬ 
tion  is  sending  men  to  sea. 

On  the  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College 
campus  there  are  several  hundred  young  women 
who,  not  so  long  ago,  were  more  concerned 
with  hair  styles  and  summer  vacations  than 
with  the  war  effort.  But  now  they’re  doing 
more  than  buying  bonds  and  rolling  bandages, 
for  each  of  these  WAVES  in  yeoman  training 
will  soon  release  one  Navy  man  for  combat 
duty. 

Shorthand  and  typing  are  the  fundamental 
studies  of  these  yeomen  in  the  Women  Ap¬ 
pointed  for  Volunteer  Emergency  Service. 
Basically  important  in  yeoman  woric  is  a  firm 
foundation  in  these  tw'o  essential  subjects.  Yet 
in  addition  to  becoming  expert  stenographers, 
the  girls  also  learn  the  following: 

1.  The  ship's  organization  and  the  functions 
of  various  departments  on  board  ship. 


2.  Current  regulations  and  instructions  re¬ 
garding  enlistments  and  discharges. 

3.  Names  and  abbreviations  of  naval  ratings, 
with  classification  by  pay  grades. 

4.  Official  naval  letter  forms  and  the 
preparation  and  routing  of  correspondence,  in¬ 
cluding  secret  and  confidential  matter. 

5.  Use  of  the  standardized  filing  system — 
name  titles,  number  titles,  and  formulating 
proper  file  numbers  from  the  subject  of  a  let¬ 
ter. 

6.  The  spelling  of  common  words  and  the 
technical  words  used  in  naval  correspondence. 

7.  The  titles  and  general  arrangement  of 
the  publications  of  the  Navy. 

Courses  in  naval  organization,  with  the 
Bluejackets’  Manual  as  text,  are  guided  by 
women  officers.  Civilian  instructors  take  over 
for  sections  in  naval  correspondence.  Navy  fil¬ 
ing,  typewriting,  shorthand  review,  naval  his¬ 
tory  and  geography,  and  personnel  regulations. 

Length  of  the  training  period  at  Stillwater  is 
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based  on  previous  study  and  aptitude;  but,  in 
general,  the  course  lasts  three  months.  Many 
of  the  girls  who  arrived  when  the  training 
school  was  established  in  October  have  already 
been  assigned  to  shore  stations  throughout  the 
country. 

"Captain”  of  the  Navy  at  Stillwater  is  Com¬ 
mander  George  W.  Whiteside,  head  man  for 
all  naval  training,  which  includes  an  elemen¬ 
tary  electricit)'  and  radio  materiel  school  as 
well  as  command  of  the  WAVES.  White- 
side  was  dean  of  the  Engineering  School  at 
Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College  before  being 
recommissioned  last  spring.  He  served  in 
World  War  I  after  graduating  from  Annapo¬ 
lis  in  1912.  Executive  officer  for  the  WAVES 
is  Lt.  George  H.  Durgin.  Lt.  (j.g.)  Helen 
Sweat  is  assistant  to  the  commanding  officer. 

Dr.  Raymond  D.  Thomas,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Commerce  of  Oklahoma  A.  and  M., 
is  in  general  charge  of  the  yeoman  instruc¬ 
tional  work.  J.  R.  Vandegrift  serves  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  Dean  Thomas  and  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  supervising  instruction. 

Like  men  in  the  Navy,  the  WAVES  take 
a  lot  of  basic  close-order  drilling  and  move 
from  their  quarters  to  classes  in  good  marching 
form — and  they  take  their  turns  standing  "se¬ 
curity  watch”  all  night. 

Students  on  the  campus  and  townspeople 
alike  still  stop  to  admire  the  snappy  blue  uni¬ 
forms  and  the  steady,  rhythmic  step  of  the 


WAVES  as  they  march  by  for  their  classes. 

Far  removed  from  the  way  they  lived  as 
civilians  is  the  rigid  schedule  for  the  WAVES, 
but  the  girls  have  little  difficulty  in  adjust¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  steady  routine  of  train¬ 
ing.  Their  day  begins  at  6  a.m.  (0600  in 
naval  terminology)  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Willard, 
formerly  a  girls’  dormitory.  Breakfast  is  served 
from  6:30  to  7:30;  drill  and  classwork  begin 
at  eight.  All  trainees  are  in  class  by  nine. 

Lunch  is  called  from  11:30  to  12:30,  and 
classes  start  again  at  one  and  two  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  four  or  five.  Dinner  comes  at  5:30 
to  6:30,  and  recreation  follows,  until  7:30. 

From  7:30  to  9:30  is  study  period,  with  su¬ 
pervised  review  in  the  lounge.  The  girls 
are  free  for  half  an  hour  until  10  o’clcKk,  so 
they  can  get  ready  for  bed  before  taps  is 
sounded  at  that  time. 

One  of  the  girls  in  training  has  taken  over 
the  dubious  honor  of  being  bugler,  and  with 
this  feminine  but  none  the  less  effective  ad¬ 
ministration  of  customary  calls,  the  WAVES 
roll  out  and  in  to  her  reveille  and  taps. 

Although  the  law  reads  that  WAVES  will 
remain  in  the  continental  United  States,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  on  the  battle  fronts,  be¬ 
cause  they  take  the  places  of  men  sent  out 
from  shore  duties.  Their  ratings,  pay,  regi¬ 
mentation,  discipline,  and  free  mailing  privi¬ 
leges  are  identical  with  those  of  men  in  the 
Nav)',  and  these  girls  have  earned  equality. 


E.G.T.A.  Convention  to  Be  Held  April  22-24 


The  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  annual  convention,  to  be  held  in 
New  York  City  on  April  22,  23,  and  24,  will 
be  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  of  New  York  City  and  Vicinity. 
The  C.E.A.  will  hold  no  separate  sessions  and 
is  co-operating  fully  with  the  E.C.T.A.  Because 
all  the  members  of  the  C.E.A.  and  a  very  large 
number  of  E.C.T.A.  members  live  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  the  Commodore  Hotel,  where 
all  the  meetings  will  be  held,  there  is  no  likeli¬ 
hood  that  transportation  difficulties  will  cause 
cancellation  of  the  convention. 

Speakers  at  the  opening  meeting  on  April  22 
will  be  William  A.  Moore,  principal  of  John  Hay 
High  School,  Cleveland;  William  C.  Cope,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Drake  College,  Newark;  Dr.  Lydia  G. 
Giberson,  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 


Company,  New  York;  and  L.  W.  Mosher,  of 
the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady. 

Dr.  Willis  A.  Sutton,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  will  be  the  speaker  at  the 
banquet  on  Thursday  evening,  April  22,  His 
subject  will  be  "Business  Education  in  Wartime.” 

A  reception  and  dance  will  follow  the  ban¬ 
quet. 

Departmental  meetings,  to  be  held  on  Friday, 
will  have  as  chairman  the  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board. 

Two  officers  w’ill  speak  at  the  wartime  program 
on  Saturday  morning:  Lt.  Richard  M.  Kelly,  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Third  Naval  District,  and  Col. 
M.  Thomas  Tchou,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Clinton  A.  Reed,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Business 
Education,  New  York  State  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  Albany,  is  president  of  the  Association. 
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Mathematically  trained  minds  are  now  more  than 
ever  in  demand.  What  can  be  done  to  over¬ 
come  the  average  pupiVs  dread  of  arithmetic? 


The  War— and  ’Rithmetic 


GUSIAVE 

SCHWAMM 


SEVHRAI.  phases  ot  the  war  effort  have 
made  us  aware  of  the  extent  of  mathe¬ 
matical  deficiencies.  At  a  time  like  this,  when 
practical  applications  of  scientific  and  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge  contribute  so  much  to  an 
all-out  effort  that  seeks  to  preserve  a  way  of 
life,  some  examination  of  our  mathematical 
weaknesses  is  appropriate. 

This  situation  involves  those  on  the  home 
front  as  well  as  those  on  the  fighting  front. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  real  need  for  mathe¬ 
matical  preparation  because  of  the  specialized 
duties  required  in  the  armed  forces,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  highly  technical  fields  of  radio  com¬ 
munication,  aviation,  and  artillery — not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  many  other  aspects  of  modern  military 
and  naval  operations.  Our  war  workers  at  home 
are  required  to  have  a  command  of  mathe¬ 
matics  that  will  permit  the  successful  execu¬ 
tion  of  numerous  duties  in  the  areas  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  management. 

We  are  witnessing  a  new  kind  of  war  and 
a  new  kind  of  soldier.  The  war  is  new  be¬ 
cause  of  its  unprecedented  mechanization;  the 
soldier,  because  he  carries  books  during  part 
of  his  training.  Mars  is  going  to  school.  The 
military  training  centers  at  some  of  the  uni¬ 
versities  give  many  evidences  of  this  new  role 
of  the  soldier-student. 

For  those  persons  who  are  not  immediately 
connected  with  war  production,  a  knowledge 
of  mathematics  is  needed  for  the  intelligent 
handling  of  such  items  as  fuel  rationing,  pre¬ 
paring  tax  reports,  and  understanding  wartime 
fiscal  matters — as  well  as  successfully  executing 
ordinary  business  affairs. 

My  observation  over  a  considerable  period 
reveals  that  many  adults  shrink  from  any  situ¬ 
ation  that  involves  mathematical  calculations. 
It  is  conceivable  that,  with  increased  publicity 
on  the  role  of  mathematics  in  the  present 
struggle  and  in  the  tremendous  period  of  re¬ 


construction  that  will  follow  in  the  wake  of 
peace,  the  resistance  to  mathematical  prepara¬ 
tion  will  be  weakened,  if  not  entirely  elim¬ 
inated. 

This  reluctance  to  be  directly  concerned  with 
arithmetic  solutions  was  clearly  shown  when 
teachers  and  other  men  and  women  were  re¬ 
quested  to  compute  net  oil  rations.  The  ap¬ 
parent  uneasiness  that  this  assignment  aroused 
was  more  readily  shown  by  those  whose  work 
had  not  involved  much  computation  than  by 
those  who  had  had  some  contact  with  figures 
in  their  regular  work. 

Some  were  so  timid  about  working  with 
figures  that  those  in  charge  had  to  assure  them 
that  the  fuel-rationing  computations  were  not 
at  all  difficult — which  is  true.  In  spite  of  this 
comforting  suggestion,  however,  there  were  too 
few  computers  and  too  many  registrars! 

Typical  of  the  attitude  with  which  the  im¬ 
portant  task  was  approached  were  these  re¬ 
marks:  'T  never  was  any  good  at  figures,” 
"Gosh,  that  sounds  complicated,”  ”I  think  I'll 
sign  up  as  a  registrar  rather  than  a  computer.” 

An  inducement  was  offered  to  computers 
by  permitting  them  to  work  on  their  own 
time.  (The  registrars  were  required  to  work 
according  to  a  planned  schedule,  since  it  was 
they  who  met  the  public.) 

It  is  sad  to  relate  that  many  of  the  compu¬ 
tations  for  oil  rationing  were  inaccurate. 

Why  the  Dread  of  Mathematics? 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  in  the  progression 
from  kindergarten  to  secondary  school  and  on 
to  college,  there  have  been  difficulties  that  must 
account  for  the  widespread  dread  of  things 
mathematical.  The  footsteps  heard  outside  a 
mathematics  classroom  are  often  the  heaviest — 
why?  We  have  not  yet  learned  w'hether  the 
trouble  lies  in  the  teaching  approach,  the  sterile 
nature  of  the  materials,  or  the  preconceived 
notions  that  students  have  about  the  prospective 
difficulties  to  be  encountered.  The  student 
learns  to  add,  subtract,  divide,  and  multiply,  of 
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course.  But  what  causes  his  downfall  when 
the  application  of  these  operations  to  actual 
problems  is  involved.^ 

The  development  of  a  fair  degree  of  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  the  fundamentals  is  not  uncommon; 
but  success  in  problem-solution  is  cjuite  an¬ 
other  story.  There  may  be  a  number  of  reasons 
for  this,  a  few  of  which  are  deserving  of  con¬ 
sideration. 

First,  skill  in  fundamental  operations  be¬ 
comes  mechanical  or  automatic  when  dissociat¬ 
ed  from  concrete  applications.  The  process 
of  multiplying  36  by  9  is  not  too  complex 
a  mental  function,  nor  is  the  equally  simple 
case  of  dividing  the  same  numbers.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  inquire,  then,  why  some  students 
are  at  a  loss  when  approaching  a  problem  that 
requires  them  to  find  the  number  of  articles 
that  can  be  bought  for  $36  at  9  cents  each. 
In  view  of  the  common  tendency  to  solve  be¬ 
fore  thinking,  the  first  impulse  in  this  problem 
is  to  multiply  rather  than  to  divide.  This 
seems  to  be  true  for  the  weaker  students. 

Secondly,  although  students  have  no  partic¬ 
ular  difficulty  in  learning  to  find  the  area 
of  a  rectangle  or  of  other  common  geometric 
figures,  when  the  question  is  one  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  combined  areas  of  walls  and  ceiling 
in  a  room,  the  relation  between  the  one  rectan¬ 
gle  and  the  series  of  rectangles  that  comprise 
the  ordinary  room  is  not  seen.  Furthermore, 
there  is  frequently  a  strong  urge  to  paint  or 
plaster  over  the  windows! 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  vocabulary  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Students  are  often  inadequate  in  this 
regard.  They  do  not  understand  the  language 
of  the  problem.  Often  the  difference  between 
solving  and  failing  to  solve  depends  upon 
the  comprehension  of  words  and  phrases. 
When  the  solution  entails  the  "increasing”  or 
"decreasing”  of  a  number  by  a  certain  "per 
cent  of  itself,”  students  will  assume  that  their 
solution  is  complete  when  they  have  multiplied 
the  number  by  the  per  cent,  never  stopping 
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to  think  that  the  product  found  must  be  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  the  original  number. 

Some  teachers  will  regard  this  as  a  mathe¬ 
matical  difficulty;  others  as  a  vocabulary  fail¬ 
ing.  Both  points  of  view  seem  tenable.  Nu¬ 
merous  other  words  occur  that  are  directly  re¬ 
lated  to  the  method  of  solution,  such  as 
"diminished  by,”  and  "in  excess  of.” 

Another  fault  is  that  of  failing  to  see  the 
relation  between  the  information  given  and 
the  end  sought — or  between  the  known  and 
the  unknown.  This  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
major  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome  in  all 
arithmetic  learning.  The  student  fails  to  orien¬ 
tate  himself  on  the  basis  of  the  data  supplied 
by  the  problem,  and  he  is  unable  to  proceed 
unless  he  receives  some  impetus  from  a  teacher- 
inspired  hint.  How  much  more  desirable  are 
the  objective  and  attainment  of  self-propulsion 
in  the  process  of  reflective  thinking! 

When  problems  involve  figures,  there  is  a 
failure  to  visualize  the  situation.  For  example, 
ask  a  pupil  to  find  the  area  of  the  concrete 
needed  to  build  a  sidewalk  around  the  out¬ 
side  of  a  rectangular  park.  He  must  allow 
for  certain  driveways  into  the  park,  which  are 
to  cross  the  sidewalk  and  are  not  to  be  paved. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  slowly  he 
approaches  the  mere  drawing  of  a  suitable  dia¬ 
gram — to  say  nothing  of  the  actual  solution. 
There  seems  to  be  something  psychologically 
complex  in  thinking  of  the  projected  sidewalk 
as  two  pairs  of  equal  rectangles. 

Imagination  and  Observation 

Many  situations  in  arithmetic  require  the 
exercise  of  a  considerable  degree  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  How  many  students  are  quick  to  observe 
that,  if  a  can  is  cut  down  the  side  and  flattened, 
a  rectangle  results.^  It  may  be  argued  by  some 
that  the  mere  teaching  of  this  is  unimportant, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  an  exercise  in  imagina¬ 
tion. 

The  illustrations  that  have  been  referred  to 
are  only  a  few  that  occur  in  the  total  teaching 
experience,  and  they  may  not  be  the  more 
common  troubles.  They  do,  however,  give  rise 
to  the  important  question  as  to  whether  we  shall 
persist  in  following  the  methods  of  the  past 
and  remaining  content  with  the  results  ob¬ 
tained,  or  whether  we  are  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  correcting  the  conditions  in  our  mathe¬ 
matical  teaching  that  seem  so  much  in  need 
of  change. 
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Questions  to  Be  Answered 

HREE  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS 
are  facing  most  of  us  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  Business  Education: 

1.  In  what  way  can  we,  as  commercial  teach¬ 
ers,  best  serve  our  country  during  the  rest  of 
this  school  year? 

2.  What  should  we  do  this  summer?  Teach? 
Go  to  summer  school?  Work  in  a  war  plant? 
Rest? 

3.  What  plans  should  we  be  making  for 
the  coming  school  year? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  de¬ 
pends  somewhat  upon  what  the  War  De¬ 
partment  is  going  to  tell  us  in  a  booklet 
to  be  released  this  month.  This  booklet 
will  outline  the  authorized  preinduction 
courses  in  business  subjects. 

The  second  question  will  be  most  dif¬ 
ficult  for  some  of  us  to  answer.  We  shall 
probably  want  to  engage  in  all  four  ac¬ 
tivities — studying  and  developing  new 
courses  at  summer  school — working  in  a 
war  plant — teaching  intensive  war  courses 
— and  enjoying  a  well-earned  rest  before 
taking  up  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  a 


new  school  year,  a  year  that  promises  to 
load  each  of  us  with  the  heaviest  burdens 
we  have  ever  carried.  But  we  cannot  do 
all  these  things.  We  must  choose  what 
we  can  do. 

The  answer  to  the  third  question  must 
not  be  too  long  delayed.  Plans  should  be 
under  way  tiow  for  this  fall.  It  takes 
time  to  plan  wisely.  Next  year’s  program 
cannot  be  a  duplicate  of  this  year’s  pro¬ 
gram.  It  must  be  more  flexible.  It  must 
be  more  intensive. 

We  must  find  the  right  answers  to  these 
questions.  Use  the  Business  Education 
World  and  its  facilities  to  the  maximum 
during  the  next  few  months  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  experiences.  Work¬ 
ing  together,  we  can  find  the  right  an¬ 
swers  to  our  questions  and  the  solutions 
to  our  problems. 

Long'Range  Programs 
LONG-RANGE  PROGRAMS  are  needed, 
but  not  before  the  emergency  short-range 
programs  are  functioning  with  maximum 
efficiency.  Of  what  use  is  a  long-range 
program,  for  example,  in  meeting  the 
Government’s  immediate  need  for  more 
stenographers  and  typists?  Of  what  value 
is  a  long-range  program  in  stepping  up 
the  production  of  the  thousands  of  stenog¬ 
raphers  who  accepted  Government  jobs 
before  they  were  adequately  trained? 
They  need  more  training  immediately. 
And,  we  are  glad  to  report,  in  many  in¬ 
instances,  they  are  receiving  it. 

Why  not  broaden  our  scrap  drive  and 
scrap  this  time-consuming  planning,  which 
is  suitable  only  for  long-range  programs, 
and  get  busy  at  short  range?  Then  we 
shall  be  hitting  the  bull’s  eye — today,  to¬ 
morrow,  the  day  after  tomorrow,  and 
every  day  until  the  war  is  won. 
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News  from  Washington 

IN  HIS  MESSAGE  to  the  Congress,  President 
Roosevelt  touched  upon  several  matters  of 
educational  significance. 

He  reiterated  his  previous  recommendations 
for  a  unified  and  adequate  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ice,  to  make  available  to  industry  a  million  per¬ 
sons  disabled  by  war  or  industrial  accidents. 

He  scaled  down  "aids  to  youth”  expenditures 
from  an  actual  $2 50, 000, 000  in  1942,  to  an 
estimated  $16,000,000  in  1943,  to  zero  in 
1944.  This  reflects  liquidation  of  the  CCC] 
program. 

He  recommended  elimination  of  the  Works 
Projects  Administration,  with  its  great  adult 
education  enterprises  and  the  aid  WPA  has 
been  offering  school  systems,  as  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  school  lunches. 

To  the  Defense  of  Liberal  Education 

Liberal  education,  which  during  the  past 
several  months  had  been  given  the  third  de¬ 
gree  by  several  notable  personages,  has  finally 
had  its  day  in  court. 

To  the  defense  came  Wendell  Willkie  and 
Harold  W.  Dodds,  Princeton  University  presi¬ 
dent. 

Air.  Willkie:  There  should  be  maintained  in 
the  colleges  a  nucleus  of  those  whose  revealed 
aptitudes  qualify  them  for  long-range  needs. 
TTiese  groups  will  be  the  trustees  of  the  cul¬ 
tural  heritage  which  the  war  is  being  fought  to 
preserve;  therefore,  they  should  not  be  made  to 
feel  inferior  or  apologetic  in  the  face  of  a  PT 
boat  commander  or  the  driver  of  a  tank.  .  .  . 

Burn  your  books — or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  neglect  them — and  you  will  lose 
freedom  as  surely  as  if  you  were  to  invite  Hit¬ 
ler  and  his  henchmen  to  rule  over  you. 

President  Dodds:  Princeton  has  not  forgot¬ 
ten  that  technical  training  alone  is  not  enough 
for  winning  the  war  and  establishing  the  peace. 
The  University,  therefore,  will  keep  intact  its 
liberal-arts  program  while  participating  fully 
in  the  Navy  and  Army  training  programs. 

❖ 

Morse  A.  Cartwright,  adult  education 
specialist,  Columbia  University,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  consultant  to  the  Bureau  of  Special  Op¬ 
erations  of  the  Office  of  War  Information.  The 
Bureau  has  supervision  of  school  and  college 
I  relations  with  problems  of  war  information. 


Distinguished  Record 

The  Office  of  War  Information  has 
just  run  off  2,000,000  copies  of  a  pamphlet 
called  "Negroes  in  the  War,”  and  it  may  de¬ 
cide  to  do  much  of  the  distribution  through 
OCD's  Block  Plan. 

Besides  outlining  the  Negroes’  distinguished 
record  in  this  war — both  in  the  armed  forces 
and  war  production — the  booklet  reviews 
briefly  the  progress  of  Negroes  in  education 
and  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

Here  are  some  typical  excerpts: 

There  were  1,643  students  in  Negro  colleges 
in  1916.  By  1941  the  number  had  grown  to 
40,000.  There  are  approximately  100  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  devoted  exclusively  to 
Negro  education.  .  .  . 

In  the  seventeen  southern  states  during  the 
year  1915,  only  58  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
children  between  6  and  14  were  enrolled  in 
school.  By  the  school  year  1939-40  some  85.9 
per  cent  of  the  children  between  5  and  17 — a 
much  wider  range — were  regularly  in  attend¬ 
ance.  There  were  2,174,260  in  elementary 
school  and  254,580  in  high  school.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  youngsters  in  high  school  has  more 
than  doubled  in  ten  years. 

So  They  Say — And  Write 

Peace  ...  is  not  the  mere  absence  of  war, 
it  is  the  organization  of  a  just  society.  We 
must  begin  now  to  prepare  the  minds  and  heads 
of  youth  and  adults  for  the  problems  of  recon¬ 
struction. — John  W.  Studebaker,  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education. 

❖ 

Publishers,  book  sellers,  and  librarians 
have  formed  a  Council  on  Books  in  Wartime. 
Its  purpose  is  to  promote  the  sale  of  books 
which  will  give  to  American  readers  facts  they 
must  know  if  the  war  is  to  be  won.  A  state¬ 
ment  by  its  president  says  that  the  Council 
is  at  present  engaged  in  promoting  its  Impera¬ 
tive  Book  Plan.  An  "Imperative”  is  a  book 
that  has  been  singled  out  by  the  industry  as  a 
special  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  When  a 
book  receives  the  "I”  award,  it  will  be  similar 
to  the  award  of  an  Army  or  Navy  "E”  to  a 
manufacturing  plant.  The  first  Imperative 
book  is  William  L.  White’s  They  Were  Expend¬ 
able.  There  will  be  several  more  in  months 
to  come. 
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Army  Typists 


How  Quartermaster  Clerk-Typists 
Are  Trained  at  Camp  Lee,  Virginia 


learn  the  use  of  the  rifle  and  .the  gas  mask,  for  in 
this  fast-moving  war,  quartermaster  units  and  the 
clerks  that  accompany  them  are  subject  to  sudden 
attacks  from  the  air  and  break-throughs  by  enemy 
mechanized  forces.  They  must  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  protect  themselves  and  their  records  and 
equipment.  At  Camp  Lee,  men  are  taught  first 
to  be  soldiers,  afterwards  to  be  quartermaster  special¬ 
ists. 

Technical  training  for  clerks  and  typists  at  the 
Quartermaster  Replacement  Training  Center  is  su¬ 
pervised  by  Lt.  Col.  R.  W.  Reveley  and  is  part  of 
the  Supply  Training  program  directed  by  Col.  John 
V.  Row'an,  under  the  command  of  Brig.  Gen.  Guy 
I.  Rowe.  Instructors  in  the  typing  school  include 
T.  S.  Farrar,  who  was  formerly  an  instructor 
in  Smithdeal-Massey  Business  College,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia;  Lt.  K.  1.  Ritchey,  formerly  a 
teacher  in  commercial  subjects  in  high  schools 
in  Kansas;  Lt.  K.  1.  Durr,  who  has  taught 
in  Louisiana  high  schools;  S/Sgt.  Joe  R.  Story, 
who  formerly  did  public  school  commercial 
teaching  in  Oklahoma;  and  Cpl.  M.  F.  Lam- 


Camp  Lee  is  the  largest  training  center  for 
quartermaster  specialists.  Clerk-typists  learn 
shorthand  when  they  can  type  40  w.p.m. 


The  new  U.  S.  Army  needs  typists.  More 
and  more  of  them  are  required,  as  the 
Army  is  expanding  rapidly  toward  the  present 
goal  of  7,500,000  men  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  Camp  Lee,  Virginia,  all  soldiers  receiv¬ 
ing  instruction  in  the  Administrative  and  Sup¬ 
ply  Clerks  School  of  the  Quartermaster  Re¬ 
placement  Training  Center,  the  largest  camp  in 
the  country  training  Quartermaster  specialists, 
are  instructed  in  typing,  for  they  will  need 
some  knowledge  of  it  when  they  go  out  into 
the  field  of  operations,  whether  they 
be  company  clerks,  supply  clerks,  unit 
personnel  workers,  typists  in  field  head- 
quarters,  or  personal  stenographers. 

The  Army’s  Classification  and  As- 
signment  Section,  by  the  use  of  ex- 
haustive  tests  and  interviews,  selects  Hj 
soldiers  who,  by  their  aptitude  and  past 
experience,  show  promise  of  becoming 
good  Army  clerks  and  typists.  When 
those  assigned  for  training  at  Camp 
Lee  arrive,  they  must  first  undergo  an 
intensive  period  of  basic  military  train- 

They  drill  on  the  parade  grounds,  19 
take  long  body-conditioning  hikes  while 
carrying  full  field  equipment,  and  make 
frequent  visits  to  the  stiff  Obstacle 
Course.  Most  important  of  all,  they 


This  stenographer  will  soon  be  taking  dictation 
and  typing  under  strenuous  conditions  in  military 
offices  and  on  the  field  of  operations. 
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Help  Win  the  War! 


When  trainees  finish  their  course,  they  may  be  sent  immediately 
to  a  battlefront.  Here  a  stenographer  is  typing  a  dispatch  dic¬ 
tated  by  an  officer.  He  must  be  alert  and  accurate  at  all  times. 


bert.  Shorthand  instructors  are 
G.  R.  Dunseith  and  M/Sgt.  J. 

C.  Benson. 

Typing  instruction  is  given 
concurrently  with  classroom  in¬ 
struction  at  Administrative  and 
Supply  Clerks  School.  Train¬ 
ees  receive  10  hours’  typing  in¬ 
struction  a  week  during  the 
eight-weeks  course.  Touch 
typewriting  is  taught,  with  the 
keys  blank,  so  that  when  the 
typists  later  reach  the  field  of 
battle,  they  can  operate  the  ma¬ 
chines  under  any  condition, 
even  in  darkness. 

The  trainees  first  are  taught 
the  parts  of  the  typewriter  and 
their  proper  uses.  They  then 
learn  the  keyboard.  The  in¬ 
struction  is  basically  the  same 
as  that  given  in  any  up-to-date 
high  school  or  business  college.  The  same 
typewriters,  instructional  books,  and  wall  charts 
are  used.  The  instruction  differs  only  in  that 
the  course  is,  of  necessity,  shorter. 

The  method  of  teaching  is  primarily  in¬ 
dividual  because  of  the  varying  levels  of  akbil- 
ity.  Frequent  speed  tests  are  given  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  well  the  trainees  are  pro¬ 
gressing. 

Men  who  have  never  used  a  typewriter  be¬ 
fore  are  expected  to  attain  a  speed  of  20  to 
30  words  a  minute  by  the  end  of  the  course. 
This  is  fast  enough  for  most  Army  supply 
and  administrative  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
accuracy  is  far  more  important  than  speed  in 
this  work. 

When  a  man  attains  a  typing  speed  of  40 
words  a  minute  and  if  he  has  had  previous 
shorthand  experience,  he  is  transferred  to  a 
shorthand  class,  where  he  is  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  his  shorthand  ability  and 
train  for  one  of  the  many  stenographic  as¬ 
signments  in  the  Army. 

Men  in  typing  schcx)!  learn  to  center  mate¬ 
rial  on  the  page,  to  write  on  and  between  the 
lines  of  various  forms,  to  tabulate  (particu¬ 
larly  important,  since  in  the  Army  much  of 
the  material  to  be  typed  is  in  columns),  to 


write  commercial  and  military  correspondence, 
and  to  cut  stencils. 

Visual  aids  are  an  important  part  of  the 
program  of  instruction.  Keyboard  charts  are 
used,  as  well  as  parts  charts,  bulletin  boards', 
blackboards,  and  examples  of  military  corres¬ 
pondence. 

Supervisors  carefully  analyze  their  students’ 
needs  and  make  suggestions  for  improving 
individual  skills. 

Since  accuracy  is  important  for  Army  clerks 
and  typists,  the  instructors  teach  the  men  to 
check  and  recheck  all  records  and  reports  they 
make  while  they  are  students,  so  that  when  they 
reach  the  combat  zone  and  their  reports  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  record,  they  will  be  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  of  their  correctness. 

The  steady  performance- of  these  duties  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  heat  and  tragedy  of  battle  is  as 
important  as  any  Army  function.  A  com¬ 
mander  must  be  informed  instantly  and  ac¬ 
curately  of  troop  movements,  the  arrival  of  a 
convoy  of  supplies,  the  latest  casualty  figures, 
the  location  of  a  given  unit.  The  clerk-typist 
is  the  basic  'medium  for  recording  this  vital 
information.  And  vital  it  is — for  it  can  mean 
the  difference  between  winning  or  losing  a 
crucial  battle  or  campaign. 
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Shorthand  for  Personal 
Use 

These  illustrations  of  the 
personal  use  of  shorthand 
are  graded  according  to 
the  units  in  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual  to 
show  how  students  sub¬ 
stitute  shorthand  outlines 
for  longhand  as  rapidly 
as  the  shorthand  is 
learned.  Prepared  at 
Gregg  College  by  Harriet 
Mathisen,  Clinton,  Iowa. 
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Background  Preparation 
For  Office  Machines  Training 


HAROLD  D. 
FASNACHT 


FFICE  machines 
of  all  types  are  be- 
4  coming  more  and  more 

important  in  the  work- 
national 

k  economy.  Many  work- 

A  ers  are  being  trained  in 

operation  of  various 
machines  who,  a  few  years  ago,  planned  other 
careers.  This  influx  of  trainees  has  brought 
into  the  machines-training  program  people  who 
lack  both  the  aptitude  and  the  background  pre¬ 
requisites  necessary  for  mastery  of  efficient  ma¬ 


chine  techniques. 

Trainees  lacking  these  prerequisites  are  hin¬ 
dered  in  their  own  progress  and  delay  others. 
In  these  days  of  speed  demands,  no  extra  time 
can  be  spent  with  those  who,  because  of  lack 
of  fundamentals,  cannot  "catch  on”  or  are  not 
able  to  advance  to  useful  stages  of  office  pro¬ 
duction.  Such  a  situation  demands  pretraining 
in  prerequisite  subject  matter. 

The  Calculators 

ITie  calculators,  whether  of  the  key-driven 
or  the  crank-driven  type,  are  mathematical  ap¬ 
pliances.  Their  operation  requires  understand¬ 
ing  of  processes  and  an  unusual  amount  of 
speed  in  putting  these  processes  to  productive 
use. 

These  processes  are  more  than  mere  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division.  Much 
of  the  work  involved  is  done  by  the  use  of 
aliquot  parts,  decimals,  and  short  cuts.  The 
operator  dare  not  take  time  to  leaf  through 
pages  of  manuals  or  arithmetic  texts  when  he 
must  multiply  a  number  by  such  a  fraction  as 
five  twelfths  or  seven  eighths. 

Similar  to  the  problem  of  aliquot  parts  is 
the  use  of  decimals  and  the  use  of  short  cuts. 
There  are  two  ways  to  multiply  a  figure  by 
nine:  by  nine  successive  additions,  or  by  mul- 
tiplying  by  ten  (a  "one”  process)  and  sub¬ 


tracting  by  one  times  the  number.  Both  get 
the  same  answer,  but  one  takes  less  valuable 
time  and  effort.  Background  preparatory  train¬ 
ing  is  invaluable  here. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  problem  of 
"estimating”  results  be  not  overlooked  in  pre¬ 
training  for  calculator  operation.  Special  em¬ 
phasis  can  be  given  this  step.  If  an  operator 
is  always  aware,  for  instance,  that  2.5  times 
2.5  does  not  get  the  whole  number,  625,  he 
will  not  need  to  ponder  over  the  location  of 
his  decimal  point  in  the  product. 

Another  rather  simple  but  important  require¬ 
ment  is  accuracy  and  fluency  in  reading  and 
copying  figures  of  several  digits.  If  the  op¬ 
erator  is  dealing  in  such  figures  as  $87,359.75, 
for  example,  he  will  soon  learn  that  efficiency 
requires  his  reading  that  figure  firmly  into  his 
mind  only  once.  With  very  little  class  prac¬ 
tice,  he  can  be  trained  in  advance  to  cope  with 
this  problem  by  repeated  dictation  of  series  of 
figures.  In  this  and  in  estimating  results,  the 
"flash-card”  method  will  be  found  helpful. 

The  Posting  Machine 

I  have  found  the  posting  machine  the  most 
difficult  for  instruction,  not  only  because  of  its 
intricacy,  but  because  of  the  multiplicity  of 
processes  involved. 

The  posting,  or  bookkeeping,  machine  is 
most  often  used  in  keeping  the  accounts  re¬ 
ceivable  ledger.  Such  a  procedure  requires 
not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  debit-credit  prin¬ 
ciple  and  the  terminology  involved  but  also 
the  very  important  management  of  the  con* 
trolling  account  and  the  subsidiary  ledger. 

No  one  should  enter  bookkeeping-machine 
training  without  first  having  had  sufficient  in¬ 
struction  in  this  phase  of  accounting  to  be  able 
to  transfer  this  knowledge  to  the  type  of  ac¬ 
counting  used  by  posting-machine  operators. 
Such  operation  is  not  complete  without  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  the  schedule  of  accounts 
receivable,  how  it  is  prepared,  how  it  is  proved, 
and  its  relation  to  the  trial  balance  and  the 
other  reports. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  the  construction 
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aiid  form  o<  the  customer’s  account  used  by 
the  usual  retail  store.  Bookkeeping  students 
become  familiar  with  the  debit  and  credit  sides 
of  the  account  and  their  division  into  left 
and  right  by  a  simple  "T”  form.  Posting 
machines  use  a  three-column  account — charge, 
credit,  and  balance — or  with  provisions  to  this 
effect.  This  new  arrangement  is  no  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  understand  than  the  former,  but  it 
should  be  introduced  prior  to  the  first  day  at 
the  machine. 

The  Duplicating  Machines 

The  most  widely  employed  (and  perhaps  the 
most  misused)  machines,  next  to  tyf)ewriters 
themselves,  are  the  various  duplicating  devices. 
Whether  the  duplicator  in  question  uses  sten¬ 
cils,  gelatin,  or  fluid,  prerequisites  are  similar. 
A  few  specific  items  are  pertinent  here:  ac¬ 
curate  and  fast  typing,  arrangement  of  any  type 
of  material  on  the  size  sheet  specified,  neat 
ruling  of  forms,  even  touch.  Of  great  impor¬ 
tance  is  a  knowledge  of  the  kinds  of  paper  to 
be  used  by  various  duplicating  processes. 

These  points  can  all  be  given  special  empha¬ 
sis  prior  to  the  time  the  machines  course  is 
begun.  If  typing  teachers  are  alert  they  will 
have  caught  and  corrected  the  uneven  touch 
that  results  in  poorly  cut  stencils  or  masters. 
They  will  also  have  given  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  the  arrangenient  of  material  on  pages  of  vary¬ 
ing  sizes. 

If  the  bookkeeping  teacher  has  been  ’’stiff” 
enough,  these  trainees  will  already  be  draw¬ 
ing  straight  lines,  neat,  even,  and  close  to¬ 
gether,  when  they  begin  to  use  the  stylus. 

The  types,  weights,  grades,  and  sizes  of  pa¬ 
per  involve  special  instruction.  The  instructor 
of  office  machines  can  do  well  to  make  this  an 
early  part  of  the  course,  required  of  everyone. 
Absorbent  paper  cannot  be  successfully  used 
with  such  machines  as  the  Ditto.  Likewise, 
papers  designed  primarily  for  the  fluid  or  gela¬ 
tin  duplicator  require  special  handling  if  used 
with  the  stencil  duplicator.  Operators  ought 
to  know  these  simple  facts  in  advance. 

Even  in  these  days  of  ’’defense-speed”  train¬ 
ing,  it  is  worth  while  to  see  that  these  pre¬ 
liminary  facts  are  taught. 

It  is  usually  assumed  that  a  transcribing-ma- 
chine  operator  ought  to  attain  a  speed  of  ap¬ 
proximately  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  his 
normal  solid-material  typewriting  rate.  For  the 


operator  who  normally  writes  only  30  or  -to 
words  a  minute,  however,  this  means  that  his 
transcribing  speed  is  far  too  low  to  be  of  pro¬ 
ductive  use. 

It  is  important  that  the  transcribing  machine 
operator  be  an  efficient  typist  before  he  attempts 
machine  transcription.  His  attention  is  required 
in  so  many  other  ways — punctuating,  detecting 
construction  defects,  interpreting  poorly  pro¬ 
nounced  words  and  syllables — that  it  must  not 
be  detoured  to  the  problem  of  typewriter  op¬ 
eration. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  opera¬ 
tor  must  already  be  able  to  type  at  rates  of 
speed  above  45  or  50  words  a  minute,  and 
even  higher  is  better.  At  these  rates  of  speed, 
he  must  be  able  to  type  practically  without 
error;  it  is  particularly  important  that  he  be 
able  to  arrange  and  type  through  an  ordinary 
business  letter  without  having  to  erase  or  re¬ 
write.  Every  erasure  takes  unnecessary  time 
and  materially  reduces  the  transcription  rate. 

All  this  implies  prior  ability  to  make  tabula¬ 
tions  and  to  insert  quoted  material  without  loss 
of  time  in  attempting  to  "figure  it  out.” 

Dictation  at  the  Typewriter 

In  the  typewriting  training  that  precedes  the 
office-machines  course,  one  of  the  most  bene¬ 
ficial  items  to  be  included  is  dictation  at  the 
typewriter.  This  process  in  itself  contributes 
directly  to  immediate  efficiency  at  the  transcrib¬ 
ing  unit.  Machine  dictation  should  include 
various  types  of  oral  dictation:  punctuated  and 
unpunctuated  material,  figures  and  statements 
containing  figures,  and  tabulated  material.  It 
will  be  discovered  that  some  students  readily 
grasp  this  process,  while  others  find  it  very 
difficult  and  awkward. 

The  trainee  who  is  not  fluent  in  the  use  of 
the  English  language  and  all  its  machinery  of 
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punctuation,  capitalization,  and  word  choice 
will  find  this  kind  of  transcription  as  con¬ 
tusing  as  shorthand  transcription. 

In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  prerequisites 
to  successful  machine  transcription  are  similar 
to  those  necessary  in  shorthand  transcription. 
There  is  this  difference — it  is  possible  in  short¬ 
hand  transcription  to  read  ahead  in  one’s  notes 
to  discover  meaning  and,  thus,  clues  to  punc¬ 
tuation.  In  machine  work,  the  operator’s  un¬ 
derstanding  and  imagination  must  be  so  com¬ 
plete  that  thoughts  almost  automatically  group 
themselves  as  he  writes  along,  without  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  listening  twice  to  a  record. 

Several  pretraining  plans  may  be  considered. 

Establish  minimum  requirements  of  accom¬ 
plishment  prerequisite  to  entering  the  ma- 
chines-training  course.  Then  set  up,  where 
necessary,  special  preparatory  short  courses 
along  those  lines  where  deficiencies  are  most 
evident.  These  might  include  special  training 
in  mathematics,  speed  typewriting,  dictation  at 
the  typewriter,  etc. 

These  special-training  details  might  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  a  part  of  the  machines  course  it¬ 
self.  To  do  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  en¬ 
large  upon  the  scope  of  the  usual  machines 
course  by  spending  valuable  time  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  attaining  the  desirable  standards  of 


speed,  accuracy,  English  usage,  mathematical 
understandings,  and  other  fundamental  con¬ 
cepts. 

Special  clinics  might  be  established  within 
the  course  for  those  who  need  special  instruc¬ 
tion  for  certain  deficiencies,  probably  discovered 
after  the  trainee  has  begun  work  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  machine. 

If  successful  machine  training  is  to  be 
achieved,  a  plan  can  be  put  into  effect  where¬ 
by  students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  pre¬ 
vious  success  in  various  background  subjects 
of  bookkeeping,  English,  typewriting,  and  math¬ 
ematics.  Intelligence,  judgment,  and  general 
aptitude  ought  to  be  prerequisites;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  most  instructors  are  not  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  require  this. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  numerous  other 
office  appliances,  such  as  the  telephone,  the 
paper  cutter,  the  paper  punch,  because  these  and 
many  others  are  definitely  a  part  of  actual  class 
instruction  and  do  not  generally  require  back¬ 
ground  preparation  in  the  same  extensive  man¬ 
ner  as  do  the  four  groups  of  machines  men¬ 
tioned  separately.  'The  main  purpose  is  to 
achieve  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  with  the 
least  amount  of  wasted  time  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  learner  and  the  teacher.  These 
suggestions  will  assist  with  this  achievement. 


A  Military  Take  for  Your  Shorthand  Glass 


This  take,  counted  in  units  of  20  standard  words, 
has  been  selected  from  teaching  materials  used  by 
Miss  Marian  Louise  Wilson  in  her  Army  classes  in 
San  Diego. — Editor. 

Army  Facts 

Making  good  as  a  soldier  is  no  different 
from  making  good  in  civil  life.  The  rule  is 
the  same:  to  step  into  your  own*®  job  and 
be  ready  to  know  the  job  of  the  man 
ahead  of  you.  Promotion  is  going  to  be 
very*®  rapid  in  this  Army.  Be  ready  for  it. 
You  will  have  little  time  to  learn  the  duties 
of  a  noncommissioned®®  officer  after  you  be¬ 
come  one.  You  will  be  expected  to  know 
those  duties  and  show  that  you  know  them. 
At  a*®  moment’s  notice  you  may  have  to  take 
charge  of  your  squad  as  a  corporal — and  in 
a  critical  hour.  In  the  same^®®  way,  when  you 
ire  a  sergeant  you  cannot  tell  under  what 


conditions  and  at  what  hour  you  may  have 
to  take  the  place**®  of  your  lieutenant.  You 
want  to  know  what  is  expected  of  you  and  be 
ready  to  do  it. 

The  things  that  a  trained**®  soldier  must 
know,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  done, 
will  be  taught  you  as  rapidly  as  you  can  absorb 
them. 

In  making*®®  yourself  an  efficient  soldier, 
you  are  helping  to  build  a  defense  for  our 
country  that  nothing  can  destroy.**®  You  are 
repaying  your  obligation  to  the  United  States 
for  all  the  benefits  of  the  past  and  are*®® 
declaring  your  faith  in  our  future.  If  you 
will  make  a  part  of  yourself  the  characteristics 
of  the  good  soldier,**®  you  will  be  doing  your 
part  in  upholding  the  glorious  reputation  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States. — 240  standard 
'•lords. 
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Student  Guidance  in  Wartime 


ESTELLA  DYER 


IN  many  schools  the 
guidance  program 
has  been  one  of  the 
first  to  be  curtailed  in 
the  curriculum  changes 
made  necessary’  by  the 
war.  This  is  a  serious 
step  backward  and  an 
undesirable  adjustment  to  the  war’s  demands, 
for  the  guidance  program  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  and  worth. 

In  some  business  classes,  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  shirk  responsibility  in  this  line  when 
placement  of  students  is  relatively  simple.  A 
teacher  who  ignores  this  responsibility  fails 
to  do  an  adequate  teaching  job. 

The  necessity  for  an  effective,  up-to-date 
program  is  emphasized  by  present  world  trends. 
The  extensive  job-seeking  training  of  depres¬ 
sion  years  can  be  simplified.  Today,  a  job  is 
almost  forced  upon  a  student  before  he  is 
adequately  prepared.  Consequently,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  examine  his  vocational  prospects 
from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view. 

This  year’s  pupil  is  forced  to  consider  prob¬ 
lems  different  from  those  facing  students  only 
a  year  ago.  Because  he  is  tempted  to  leave 
school  earlier  and  can  more  or  less  pick  his 
own  job,  he  should  consider  his  own  pros¬ 
pects  carefully  before  he  accepts  a  position. 

He  should  not  accept  the  first  opportunity, 
nor  necessarily  the  one  with  the  highest  re¬ 
muneration.  He  needs  to  think  about  his 
future  plans;  to  picture  himself  as  he  wishes 
to  be  in  the  years  to  come;  and  to  make  a 
plan  that  will  enable  him  to  achieve  at  least 
some  of  the  goals  he  has  in  mind.  He  can¬ 
not  afford  to  take  just  any  job.  He  should 
choose  one  that  best  suits  his  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  will 
fail  to  respond  to  the  country’s  pressing  needs 
— rather  that  he  will  seek  to  make  the  best 
possible  adjustment  to  both  his  country  and 
himself. 

A  wise  student  should  seek  to  understand 
the  trends  of  the  future.  He  should  try  to 


The  very  ease  with  which  graduates  will  find 
jobs  this  year  makes  intelligent  guidance  pro¬ 
grams  essential  and  timely.  ■ 

picture  a  future  when  jobs  may  be  scarce 
and  workers  plentiful.  He  must  look  at  this 
possibility  squarely.  There  is  an  urgent  de¬ 
mand  for  intelligent  personnel  activities  that 
will  give  youth  an  adequate  concept  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  some  of  its  problems.  Such  a  fund 
of  information  will  help  a  young  person  to 
find  his  way  through  the  uncertain  and  dif¬ 
ficult  days  that  may  originate  in  a  postwar 
period  in  which  industry  swings  back  toward 
normal. 

Students  need  to  develop  basic  characteristics 
and  personality  traits  that  are  attributes  of  the 
successful  w’orker.  Lack  of  a  pleasing  per¬ 
sonality  and  lack  of  ability  to  adjust  self  to 
change  are  two  handicaps  that  keep  many  well- 
educated  persons  from  reaching  desired  goals. 
There  is  need  for  an  effective  program  to 
encourage  student  development  along  this  line.  I 

Young  graduates  often  find  it  hard  to  match  j 
their  talents  and  skills  to  the  job.  Every  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  encouraged  to  dig  out  his  as-  I 
sets  and  examine  them  so  that  he  may  make 
the  most  efficient  use  of  his  endowments.  With 
this  information  at  hand,  he  can  set  up  reason¬ 
able  goals  and  make  a  plan  that  will  lead  to 
their  attainment.  Until  he  does  these  things, 
he  cannot  possibly  obtain  the  most  benefit 
from  the  course  he  is  taking,  nor  can  he  use 
his  skills  and  knowledges  to  advantage. 

The  Teacher* s  Responsibility 

Every  teacher  should  contribute  something 
to  the  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  personal 
progress  of  the  boys  and  girls  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact.  Each  young  person 

should  be  stimulated  to  develop  his  capaci-  | 

ties  so  that  he  will  get  along  more  success-  j 
fully  and  happily  in  every  aspect  of  his  life. 

A  young  person  who  receives  the  right  kind 
of  help  from  his  class  work  will  be  able  to 
function  more  effectively  in  every  phase  of 
living.  In  other  words,  the  aims  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  better  achieved  by  working  on  the 
basis  of  individual  problems  than  through 
subject  matter  alone. 
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A  vocational  subject  ought  to  contribute 
something  more  than  skills.  It  should  stim¬ 
ulate  development  in  all  lines  of  human  ac¬ 
tivity  and  prepare  the  youth  to  become  a  good 
citizen,  to  establish  a  happy  home,  to  find 
contentment  and  pleasure  in  leisure-time  ac¬ 
tivities,  to  enjoy  a  sound  spiritual  growth,  and 
to  make  adequate  vocational  adjustments.  Such 
benefits  tend  to  evolve  naturally  and  simply 
from  a  thorough  job  of  teaching. 

Although  the  mechanics  of  teaching  require 
considerable  time  and  effort,  an  effective  per¬ 
sonnel  program  need  not  be  slighted.  Actually, 
it  can  be  set  up  in  a  vocational  class,  or  any 
other  class,  without  retarding  skill  development 
and  class  progress. 

The  teacher  must  study  the  persons  in  the 
class  to  determine  what  are  to  be  the  goals 
for  the  semester.  A  program  for  sophomores 
will  vary  considerably  from  one  that  will  sat¬ 
isfy  the  requirements  for  last-semester  seniors. 

Knowing  what  is  to  be  accomplished  is  es¬ 
sential.  After  that,  the  program  seems  to  fit 
together  much  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle  to  which 
the  worker  has  found  the  key  piece.  It  is 
easy  to  slip  in  hints  that  interest  the  students 
and  give  a  brief  respite  from  intensive  drill. 
The  students  will  enjoy  the  change  and  will 
do  better  for  it.  These  items  should  be  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  desired  ends  in  mind  and 
with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  class. 

Time  for  conferences  is  not  always  easy  to 
find.  When  supervised  study  fills  a  portion 
of  the  class  period,  this  time  can  be  utilized 
•  for  student  conferences,  and  a  good  deal  can 
be  crowded  into  these  few  minutes. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  in  both  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting  classes,  this  system  has 
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been  followed  in  our  school  and  this  portion 
of  the  class  time  used  to  advantage.  Since 
there  is  seldom  a  place  in  the  classroom  for 
private  conversation,  the  student  and  teacher 
step  into  the  hall.  At  first  the  class  was 
self-conscious.  Later,  understanding  what  was 
being  done,  the  students  paid  little  attention 
to  the  procedure,  and  the  class  went  ahead 
with  its  study  period  as  if  this  were  the  normal 
day’s  routine. 

Extra  time  before  and  after  school  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  regular  study  periods  can  also  be  used 
for  conferences  when  additional  discussions 
are  needed.  It  is  often  easier,  however,  for 
the  teacher  to  hold  these  short  meetings  in 
connection  with  class  work. 

Every  method  that  will  catch  the  students' 
attention  should  be  used.  An  up-to-date  bul¬ 
letin  board  covered  with  items  of  vocational 
and  personal  interest  will  prove  helpful.  A 
library  shelf  filled  with  interesting  and  per¬ 
tinent  books  and  magazines  may  reach  others. 
Often  a  word  or  two  about  some  book  will 
stimulate  a  desire  to  read  it.  None  of  these 
techniques  takes  long.  In  fact,  they  can  be 
slipped  into  the  skill-building  program  dur¬ 
ing  those  seconds  when  student  effort  reaches 
the  saturation  point  and  a  brief  period  of  re¬ 
laxation  is  required. 


The  National  Catholic  High  School 
Typists  Association  has  announced  its  an¬ 
nual  contests  in  typewriting,  which  will  take 
place  in  March  and  April. 

The  Every-Pupil  Contest  will  be  held  during 
the  second  week  of  March. 

Winning  schools  will  receive  trophies  and 
pennants,  and  individuals  ranking  high  will  also 
be  awarded  sterling  silver  victory  pins  and  cer¬ 
tificates. 

The  Individual  Contest  will  be  held  the  last 
^eek  in  April.  This  year  every  student  taking 
typing  in  a  Catholic  school  is  eligible. 


Schools  should  apply  for  entry  blanks  and 
further  information  not  later  than  April  15. 
Address:  Rev.  Matthew  Pekari,  O.F.M.  Cap., 
National  Director,  NCHSTA,  St.  Joseph’s  Col¬ 
lege  and  Military  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas. 

- 4. - 

NOTHER  SERVICE  BULLETIN  of  exceptional 
merit  has  been  published  under  the  general 
direction  of  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Chief  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Service — "Training  Restaurant 
Sales  Personnel,”  by  Ruth  M.  Lusby.  There  is  a 
foreword  by  J.  C.  Wright,  Assistant  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Vocational  Education. 
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Classroom  Psychology  For 
Shorthand  and  Typing 

LOUIS  A.  LESLIE 


The  purpose  of  this  series  is  to  present  very  briefly 
some  points  of  skill  psychology  upon  which  psy¬ 
chologists  are  in  agreement,  and  to  suggest  the 
practical  classroom  applications  of  these  points. 
Reference  to  speciflc  authors  will  not  be  given,  as 
the  material  presented  w’ill  be  only  that  on  which 
there  is  agreement. — Editor 

The  reasons  that  psychologists  have  for 
agreeing  on  the  facts  of  skill  learning 
differ  somewhat,  but  it  should  be  helpful  to 
the  teacher  in  applying  these  principles  in  the 
classroom  to  have  some  nontechnical  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  background  of  psychology  from 
which  the  concrete  suggestions  made  in  this 
series  emerge. 

First,  it  must  be  said  that  nobody  knows, 
and  any  reputable  psychologist  will  admit 
that  nobody  knows,  what  the  learning  process 
is.  We  know  the  symptoms  of  different  learn¬ 
ing  procedures,  but  we  don’t  know  what  goes 
on  inside  the  learner.  But  from  the  symptoms 
we  can  make  some  good  guesses  as  to  what  is 
going  on  inside.  We  can  demonstrate,  for 
example,  that  skill  learning  is  not  so  specific 
as  we  used  to  think  it. 

An  excellent  illustration  may  be  found  in 
shorthand.  Formerly  we  devoted  much  time 
to  the  development  of  shorthand  penmanship 
as  a  manual  or  muscular  matter.  The  learner 
wrote  and  wrote  endlessly,  in  the  hope  of 
training  the  muscles  of  his  arm  and  hand  and 
fingers  to  execute  the  characters  quickly  and 
well.  Now  we  know'  that  we  never  were 
training  the  specific  muscles;  we  know  that 
while  we  were  trying  to  train  the  muscles  of 
the  right  arm  to  execute  certain  shorthand 
characters,  we  were  in  fact,  but  very  inefficient¬ 
ly,  training  the  mind  to  direct  the  execution  of 
those  characters  by  any  part  of  the  body. 

Finally  aware  of  this,  we  are  now  able  much 
more  efficiently  to  aim  our  training  at  the  mind 
and  accomplish  the  same  results  in  far  less 
time.  Some  psychologists  say  we  train  the 


"nervous  system"  instead  of  the  "mind,”  ami 
some  say  we  train  the  "entire  organism.”  It 
doesn’t  matter  much  w'hat  we  call  it;  we  do 
know  that  we  are  not  training  any  one  set  of 
muscles  to  write. 

How  do  we  know?  Try  this  simple  experi¬ 
ment.  If  you  are  a  normal  shorthand  writer, 
assumably  you  have  always  practiced  shorthand 
with  your  hands.  As  you  sit  reading  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  reach  out  your  foot  and  with  the  end 
of  your  shoe  write  on  the  floor  the  shorthand 
outline  for  cat  or  catastrophe  or  indefatigability 
or  any  other  word  that  you  can  write  with  your 
hand. 

If  you  have  sand  or  sawdust  on  the  floor  so 
that  you  are  able  to  check  your  foot-writing, 
you  will  see  that  you  can  obtain  just  as  good 
an  outline  with  your  foot  as  with  your  hand. 
Still,  you  have  never  practiced  writing  short¬ 
hand  with  your  foot. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  you 
don’t  train  your  vmscles  to  write  shorthand, 
because,  if  you  did,  you  couldn’t  write  short¬ 
hand  with  your  foot  until  you  had  practiced 
foot  writing.  You  train  your  mind,  your  or¬ 
ganism  in  general.  With  no  practice  at  all, 
you  can  write  shorthand  outlines  on  a  chalky 
blackboard  with  the  end  of  your  nose — if  the 
outline  is  part  of  your  organism. 

This  accounts  for  the  high  value  of  reading 
shorthand  in  the  learning  of  shorthand.  If 
we  learn  shorthand  by  training  the  muscles 
of  the  hand  and  arm  to  write  the  outlines, 
obviously  reading  should  be  of  little  value  in 
the  improvement  of  writing.  But  because  we 
learn  shorthand  by  an  adaptation  of  the  en¬ 
tire  organism,  then,  of  course,  the  reading  is 
valuable  because  it  trains  the  mind  and  eye 
to  recognize  properly  written  outlines. 

A  further  extension  of  this  same  idea  re¬ 
ceives  fairly  general  concurrence — the  thought 
that  the  entire  organism  learns  the  entire  skill 
act.  In  other  words,  it  is  wasteful  and  ineffi¬ 
cient  to  try  to  teach  parts  of  the  skill  act  to 
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parts  of  the  body.  It  is  more  economical  to 
train  the  entire  organism  in  the  entire  skill 
act  so  that  all  the  parts  of  the  skill  may  im¬ 
prove  in  all  parts  of  the  organism  at  the 
same  time. 

Always  be  suspicious  of  any  teaching  proce 
dure  that  is  too  highly  specialized — too  many 
consecutive  repetitions  of  too  small  a  body  of 
material,  for  instance.  After  the  acquisition 
of  a  skill  has  been  completed,  such  a  drill  some¬ 
times  may  serve  to  polish  some  single  phase  of 
the  total  skill.  It  may  then  be  practiced  effect¬ 
ively  because  the  specialized  repetitive  drill 
is  placed  by  the  learner  within  the  frame  of 
the  total  skill  and  the  special  refinement  of 
skill  desired  drops  naturally  into  place  within 
the  framework  of  the  total  skill  act. 

When  too  high  a  degree  of  refinement  in  any 
one  part  of  the  skill  is  sought  at  the  beginning 
of  the  skill  learning,  much  time  is  wasted  and 
poor  learning  is  usually  the  result,  because  the 
organism  as  a  whole  cannot  effectively  place  the 


undue  refinement  of  the  one  phase  within  any 
framework  of  skill  as  a  whole.  The  skill  should 
be  improved  as  a  whole  so  far  as  possible, 
and  special  refining  practice  is  profitable,  as 
a  rule,  only  toward  the  end  of  the  job  of  skill 
learning. 

It  is  almost  impossible  completely  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  learner  from  learning,  no  matter  how 
inefficient  the  teaching  and  learning  procedure 
may  be.  Cases  are  on  record  of  expert  short¬ 
hand  writers  who  developed  their  skill  by  prac¬ 
ticing  each  piece  of  material  as  many  as  500 
consecutive  times.  Now  we  know  what  a 
tragic  waste  of  time  such  a  procedure  is. 

Test  your  teaching  procedures  from  day  to 
day  in  the  classroom  to  be  sure  that  each  drill 
you  give,  each  homework  assignment  the  pupils 
do,  is  designed  to  provide  as  wide  a  range  of 
practice  as  possible.  Don’t  attempt  tcx)  high  a 
degree  of  refinement  too  early  in  the  learning 
process.  We  learn  most  efficiently  when  the 
entire  organism  learns  the  entire  skill  act. 


Lewis  R.  Toll  and  Margaret  Linnan,  of 
the  State  College  of  Washington,  at  Pullman, 
are  editors  of  The  Washington  Business  Educa¬ 
tor,  a  recent  issue  of  which  proves  how  timely 
and  informative  such  a  publication  can  be.  This 
periodical,  attractively  stencil-duplicated  with 
justified  right-hand  margins,  not  only  gives  news 
of  interest  to  students  and  graduates  but  also 
has  sections  of  informative  value  for  every 
teacher  and  office  worker.  For  instance,  do  you 
know  exactly  what  WAVES  stands  for,  and 
could  you  spell  maneuvers  without  consulting 
a  dictionary? 

Typing  students  in  the  WAVES  have 
their  own  song  about  their  special  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  published  in  an  interesting  book¬ 
let  of  WAVES  songs,  "Marching  to  Victory.” 
The  Typing  Song  of  Company  2  is  as  follows, 
to  the  tune  of  Notre  Dame  Victory  March: 

We’re  the  beginners  of  Second  Company. 
We  type  like  mad  to  stay  off  the  tree.' 

They  say  it  must  be  "forty  with  one”; 

We  holler  back,  "It  can’t  be  done." 

A,  semi,  S,  L,  D,  K,  F,  J,  G,  H,  and  back 
This  is  the  rhythm  we  sadly  lack. 

‘  Civilian  synonym  for  "on  the  tree”  is  "in  the 
doghouse.” 


But  we  have  to  learn  to  type 
Or  we’ll  never  get  our  stripe. 

"Most  of  these  songs,”  says  Ensign  Mari¬ 
anna  McNees,  Public  Relations  Officer,  "like 
Topsy,  just  grew.” 

Copies  of  the  booklet  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  Chaplain,  Naval  Reserve  Mid¬ 
shipmen’s  School  (WR),  Northampton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  enclosing  ten  cents  for  each  copy. 

The  first  issue  of  Business  Education  News 
and  Vietvs  was  published  in  January.  This 
17-page  duplicated  magazine,  published  in  the 
interests  of  business  education  in  North  Carolina, 
will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  who  requests  it. 
Clyde  W.  Humphrey  edits  B.  E.  News  and 
Views,  which  is  published  by  the  Division  of 
Instructional  Service,  State  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  It 
contains  helpful  articles,  tests,  book  lists,  and 
news. 

Best  Books  of  1941  on  Occupational  Infor¬ 
mation,  Guidance,  and  Personnel  Adminis¬ 
tration”  is  a  list  of  forty-eight  selected  titles, 
eight  of  which  are  free. 

The  list  is  published  by  Occupational  Index. 
Inc.,  at  New  York  University,  New  York  City. 
Single  copies  are  25  cents.  In  quantities,  $5  a 
hundred.  The  compilers  are  Robert  Hoppock 
and  Samuel  Spiegler. 
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A  B.E.W.  Business  Letter  Problem 

MILTON  BRIGGS 


The  B.E.W.  will  send  checks  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  submit  the  best  letter  solutions 
to  the  problem  presented  here.  The  B.E.W. 
Awards  Department  will  also  send  a  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Achievement  to  every’  student  who 
submits  a  satisfactory  letter.  Read  carefully 
the  contest  rules  that  follow  the  problem. 

The  Business  Letter  Problem 
( Read  this  prob-  ^ 
lem  to  your  students, 
dictate  it  if  they 
write  shorthand,  or 
have  it  duplicated  if 
you  wish  each  stu¬ 
dent  to  have  a 
copy.) 

Bill  Dexter  is 
trouble  -  shooter  for 
the  Merrivale  Bus 
and  Taxicab  Com¬ 
pany.  Bill’s  task  is 
to  keep  the  traveling 
public  happy  and 
to  keep  overworked 
employees  contented. 

These  days,  it’s  a 
job  for  Superman! 

Wartime  traffic, 
gasoline  rationing, 
and  rubber  shortage 
have  more  than 
tripled  the  load  that 
transportation  com¬ 
panies  everywhere 
are  called  upon  to 
carry. 

Just  now  Mr.  Dex¬ 
ter  is  enjoying  a 
well  -  earned  and 
long  -  past  -  due 
vacation,  and  you 
are  assigned  to  do 
his  work  while  he  is 
away. 

With  the  increase 
in  traffic  for  the 
Merrivale  Company, 
there  has  been  an 

1 

I 


increase  in  the  ''umber  of  complaints  from 
the  traveling  public.  Each  morning  the  mail¬ 
man  brings  a  new  crop. 

The  first  letter  you  open  is  one  that  you 
would  like  to  hold  aside  and  wave  as  a  wel¬ 
come  for  Bill  Dexter  when  he  returns  to  his 
desk.  But  it  is  not  good  business  policy  to  put 
complaints  in  cold  storage — they  should  be 
answered  promptly. 


This  Letter  Is  to  Be  Answered 

64  Mapleview  Terrace 
Your  Town,  State 
March  6,  1943 

Merrivale  Bus  and  Taxicab  Company 
1674  Atlantic  Avenue 
Your  Town,  State 

Gentlemen : 

I  trust  I  am  not  in  error  when  I  address  you  as  gentle¬ 
men.  I  certainly  could  not  apply  the  term  to  one  of  your 
chauffeurs. 

I  am  writing  to  report  most  uncivil  treatment  which  I 
received  at  the  hands  of  one  of  your  employees.  I  think 
you  ought  to  discharge  him  at  once. 

I  telephoned  for  a  cab,  to  be  sent  to  my  home,  at  about 
two  o’clock  this  afternoon.  It  was  after  three  o’clock  when 
the  cab  appeared.  Then  your  driver  tooted  his  horn  like 
a  circus  calliope  during  the  two  minutes  he  waited  for  me 
to  put  on  my  hat. 

The  man  drove  like  mad  and  almost  hit  another  car  at 
one  of  the  cross  streets.  He  failed  to  assist  me  from  the 
cab  when  I  reached  my  destination,  and  I  almost  fell  to  the 
sidewalk  when  I  caught  the  heel  of  my  shoe  on  the  run¬ 
ning  board.  When  I  spoke  about  his  lack  of  courtesy, 
your  driver’s  reply  was,  “Why  don’t  you  try  walking, 
lady?” 

On  returning  home  tonight  I  found  that  my  handbag 
was  missing.  I  must  have  left  it  in  your  cab.  It  is  a  large 
brown  bag  and  bears  the  initials  “D.D.B.”  on  the  outside. 
The  purse  contained  $10,  and  there  were  a  number  of 
personal  itf^ms  in  the  bag  that  I  should  not  like  to  lose. 
Did  your  d  river  have  the  decency  to  turn  in  my  property? 

Respectfully  yours, 

DEBORAH  DELANO  BREWSTER 
(Mrs.  Stephen  C.  Brewster) 
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In  a  world  at  war,  certainly  none  of  Mrs. 
Hrewster’s  complaints,  as  stated  in  her  letter, 
can  be  regarded  as  serious.  Note  that  she 
writes  that  she  ordered  the  taxi  "about”  two 
o’clock,  the  driver  "almost”  hit  another  car, 
and  she  "nearly”  fell. 

Nevertheless,  the  success  of  the  Merrivale 
Company  has  been  built  upon  courteous  and 
efficient  service,  and  your  task  is  to  help  creite 
and  maintain  the  good  will  of  patrons  for  the 
company.  Mrs.  Brewster’s  case  merits  an  in¬ 
vestigation  and,  although  there  is  no  proof 
that  she  left  her  handbag  in  the  cab,  the  ethics 
of  business  require  that  you  try  to  help  lo¬ 
cate  all  lost  articles. 

Here  Are  the  Facts 

Your  investigation  discloses  that  Harry 
Downs  was  the  driver  of  the  taxi  that  carried 
Mrs.  Brewster.  Harry'  has  been  driving  Merri¬ 
vale  cabs  for  nearly  ten  years  now.  Ordinarily 
he  is  a  ccMiscientious,  efficient,  and  courteous 
employee.  Just  at  present,  however,  you  find 
him  undergoing  rather  trying  circumstances. 

His  wife  is  in  the  hospital  recuperating  from 
a  major  operation.  Last  week  his  little  girl  fell 
from  a  bicycle  and  broke  her  arm.  As  Harry 
said  when  you  talked  with  him,  "Things  don’t 
seem  to  go  right  these  days.” 

Further,  your  carefully  kept  company  records 
reveal  that  Mrs.  Brewster’s  telephone  call  was 
not  received  until  2:20  p.m.,  that  the  cab 
was  kept  waiting  seven  minutes  (not  two) ,  and 
that  it  reported  back  at  the  bus  terminal  at 
2:55.  Mr.  Downs  discovered  a  handbag  on  the 
Kick  seat  of  his  cab  and  turned  it  in  to  the 
Lost  and  Found  Department,  but — and  here’s 
where  the  trouble  really  begins — there  was  no 
money  in  the  purse  i  The  bag  does  bear  Mrs. 
Brewster’s  initials,  however. 

Time  to  Go  to  Work 

At  this  point  the  problem  rests  with  you. 
Your  task  is  to  write  a  reply  to  Mrs.  Brew¬ 
ster’s  letter.  In  doing  this,  there  are  two  points 
you  must  keep  in  mind  with  regard  to  the 
money  which  apparently  is  missing:  (1)  You 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  your  driver’s  honesty, 
and  (2)  you  have  no  authority  to  make  up  the 
discrepancy. 

The  Merrivale  Company  cannot  afford  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  Mr.  Down’s  services.  Even  though 
sudi  action  were  deemed  advisable,  the  present 
acute  labor  shortage  would  prohibit  it. 

Mrs.  Brewster  is  an  elderly  woman.  She 


has  patronized  the  Merrivale  Company’s  taxi¬ 
cab  service  for  many  years.  Treat  her  gently. 

Warning!  The  easiest  way  to  placate  Mrs. 
Brewster  is  to  play  on  her  sympathy  by  stress¬ 
ing  the  driver’s  personal  troubles.  This  is  not 
the  best  way,  however.  Most  real  business  ad¬ 
justment  letters  do  not  provide  the  letter  writer 
with  this  easy  way  of  solving  his  problem  but 
make  it  necessary  for  him  to  use  his  persuasive 
powers,  instead  of  the  reader  s  sympathy,  to 
win  his  point.  Remember,  therefore,  that  yOU 
will  learn  more  for  future  use  from  this  prob¬ 
lem  if  you  follow  the  rules  for  the  writing 
of  adjustment  letters  (look  them  up  in  any 
standard  textbook  on  letter  writing)  than  if 
you  depend  chiefly  on  appealing  to  Mrs.  Brew¬ 
ster’s  sympathy. 

The  Contest  Rules 

1.  Have  your  students  write  the  letter  called 
for  in  the  accompanying  problem.  It  may  be 
assigned  for  classwork  or  as  a  home  lesson. 

2.  Send  all  letters  by  first-class  mail  (or  by 
express)  to  Milton  Briggs,  Contest  Editor, 
The  Business  Education  World,  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

3.  With  your  papers  send  a  typed  list  of 
the  names  of  the  students  whose  letters  are  sub¬ 
mitted. 

4.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  paper  to  cover  in 
part  the  costs  of  examination,  printing,  and 
mailing.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  an  attractive 
two-color  Certificate  of  Achievement  to  each  stu¬ 
dent  who  submits  a  satisfactory  letter. 

5.  Select  the  letter  that  you  consider  best 
and  place  it  on  top,  marking  it  "Best  letter.” 
This  will  be  considered  for  the  award  of  the 
cash  prize.  (Teachers  who  do  not  wish  to 
submit  letters  for  certification  may  enter  in 
the  contest,  free  of  charge,  the  best  letter  in 
each  class.) 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  as  fol¬ 
lows:  first  prize,  $3;  two  second  prizes  of  $2 
each;  five  third  prizes  of  $1  each. 

7.  Each  letter  submitted  must  have  this  in¬ 
formation  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer:  Stu¬ 
dent’s  name  in  full,  name  of  school,  address 
of  school,  teacher’s  name  in  full. 

8.  All  letters  submitted  become  the  property 
of  The  Business  Education  World.  No  pa¬ 
pers  will  be  returned. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Miss  Dorothy  M. 
Johnson,  Milton  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia 
Garvey. 


March,  1943 
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10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  this  contest  is 
March  29,  1943.  All  letters  must  be  in  our 
hands  on  that  date.  Certificates  of  Achievement 
will  be  awarded  within  a  short  time  thereafter. 
Prize  winners  will  be  announced  in  the  May 
B.E.W.  Checks  will  be  mailed  to  prize  winners 
early.  In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded. 

Report  on  the 

January  Bookkeeping  Problem 

EPORTS  REACHING  US  regarding  purchases 
of  bonds  and  stamps  by  students  indicate 
the  energetic  patriotism  and  financial  acumen 
of  American  youth.  In  resjX)nse  to  our  Jan¬ 
uary  bookkeeping  problem  asking  for  the  re¬ 
port  on  sales  of  these  items  for  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  1942,  many  teachers  forwarded  their 
school  records,  proving  that  our  students  are 
sharing  the  cost  burden  of  the  war.  The  eleven 
best  records  submitted  were: 

Average  Average 
Enroll-  Invest¬ 
ment  ment 


Our  Lady  Queen  of  Peace  High 
School,  North  Arlington,  New 


Jersey  . 

26 

$17.24 

Yuba  City  Union  High  School, 
Yuba  City,  California  . 

518 

17.14 

St.  Peter  High  School,  St.  Charles, 
Missouri  . 

25 

10.062 

Phillipsburg  High  School,  Phillips- 
burg,  Kansas  . 

197 

8.517 

Davis  and  Elkins  College,  Elkins, 
West  Virginia  . 

15 

7.604 

St.  Mary's  Academy,  Alexandria, 
Virginia  . 

223 

6.54 

Weir  High  School,  Weirton, 
West  Virginia  . 

720 

6.321 

Central  High  School,  Saint  Paul, 
Minnesota . 

1,541 

6.04 

Saint  Augustine  High  School,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois  . 

220 

3.478 

LaSalle  High  School,  St.  Ignace, 
Michigan  . 

130 

2.83 

Crystal  River  High  School,  Crystal 
River,  Florida  . 

194 

2.565 

Hernando  Consolidated  School, 
Hernando,  Mississippi  . 

307 

2.02 

St.  Vincent  Ferrer  School,  New 
York,  N.  Y . 

493 

1.18 

The  B.E.W. ’s  monthly  bookkeeping  con¬ 
test  problem  appears  on  page  423  of  this  issue. 
This  problem  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
B.E.W.’s  Annual  International  Bookkeeping  Con¬ 
test  problem,  which  was  published  last  month. 


lt*s  Not  Too  Late 

The  Sixth  Annual  International  Book¬ 
keeping  Contest,  sponsored  by  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World,  closes  April  1, 
1943.  There  is  still  time  to  enter  if  you 
act  now.  The  contest  problem  calls  upon 
students  to  make  entries  in  five  simple 
books  of  original  entry,  post,  and  make  a 
trial  balance.  The  contest  is  open  to  all 
bookkeeping  students  in  all  schools. 
There  are  eighty-three  cash  prizes  for 
teachers  and  students.  Every  student  who 
submits  a  satisfactory'  solution  will  be 
awarded  a  special  Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment. 

Write  or  wire  today  for  complete  de¬ 
tails  and  your  free  copy  of  the  contest 
problem.  Address: 

B.E.W.  Awards  Department, 

270  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York  City. 


The  closing  date  for  solutions  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bookkeeping  Contest  is  April  1;  the 
closing  date  for  the  monthly  contest  is  March  30. 

Both  contests  offer  cash  prizes,  however,  and 
The  Business  Education  World  will  award 
a  Certificate  of  Achievement  to  every  student 
who  submits  a  satisfactory  solution  to  either 
problem. 

It  is  possible  for  students  to  earn  four  B.E.W. 
Certificates  of  Achievement  in  Bookkeeping  dur¬ 
ing  one  school  year:  a  Junior  Certificate,  a 
Senior  Certificate,  a  Certificate  of  Superior  Merit, 
and  an  International  Bookkeeping  Contest  Cer¬ 
tificate.  The  first  three  must  be  earned  in  the 
order  named.  After  a  student  has  earned  his 
Senior  Certificate,  he  is  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Order  of  Business  Efficiency.  Teach¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  write  for  full  information  re¬ 
garding  the  O.B.E.  to  the  B.E.W.  Awards  De¬ 
partment,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

Letter  to  the  Bookkeeping  Editor 

I  BELIEVE  YOUR  MONTHLY  CONTESTS  tO  be 
excellent  motivation,  and  they  serve  as  a  welcome 
diversion  from  classroom  routine.  You  may 
count  on  my  continued  interest  and  support. — 
Albert  J.  DesJardins,  Chairman,  Business  De¬ 
partment,  Eastchester  High  School,  Tuckahoe, 
New  York. 
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Cash  Prizes  for  Student  Solutions 
Closing  Date:  March  29,  1943 


THE  B.E.W.’s  MONTHLY 

Bookkeeping  Contest 


MILTON  BRIGGS 

ERE  is  the  seventh  in  a  series  of  con¬ 
tests  designed  to  interest  all  bookkeeping 
students. 

It  will  require  not  more  than  one  or  two  class 
periods  and  will  provide  a  welcome  change  from 
textbook  routine.  The  B.E.W.  will  distribute 
cash  prizes,  as  described  below,  for  the  best 
student  solutions  of  this  contest  problem.  All 
the  information  they  will  need  is  given  here. 

How  to  Participate 

1.  Have  your  students  work  the  March  con¬ 
test  problem  given  here.  The  B.E.W,  hereby 
grants  you  permission  to  duplicate  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  free  distribution  to  your  students  if  you 
wish  them  to  have  individual  copies.  The  con¬ 
test  problem  is  so  short,  however,  that  it  can 
conveniently  be  written  on  the.  blackboard  or 
dictated. 

Students  who  wish  to  earn  a  Junior  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Achievement  work  only  Assignment  A. 
Those  who  have  earned  Junior  Certificates  do 
Assignment  B  for  the  Senior  Certificate.  Those 
who  hold  Senior  Certificates  do  Assignments  B 
and  C  for  Superior  Certificate. 

2.  Send  all  solutions  by  first-class  mail  or 
by  express  (they  cannot  be  sent  by  parcel  post) 
to:  Awards  Department,  The  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

3.  With  your  papers  send  a  typed  list  of 
the  names  of  the  students  whose  papers  are 
submitted.  Place  the  letter  "A”  after  the 
name  of  each  student  who  is  to  receive  a 
Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement,  the  letter 
"B”  after  each  to  receive  a  Senior  Certificate, 
and  "C”  after  each  to  receive  a  Superior  Cer¬ 
tificate. 

4.  Remit  10  cents*  for  each  paper.  This  is  to 
cover  in  part  the  costs  of  examination,  print¬ 


ing,  and  mailing.  The  B.E.W.  will  award 
an  attractive  two-color  Certificate  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  to  each  student  whose  solution  meets  an 
acceptable  standard. 

5.  Select  the  three  papers  which  you  consider 
best  in  each  division  and  place  these  on  top. 
They  will  be  considered  for  the  award  of  cash 
prizes.  (Teachers  who  do  not  wish  to  submit 
papers  for  certification  may  enter  in  the  con¬ 
test,  free  of  charge,  the  three  best  solutions 
from  each  class.) 

6.  The  B.E.W.  will  award  cash  prizes  as 
follows:  $3  first  prize  for  the  best  solution 
submitted  in  each  division  and  four  prizes  of 
$1  in  each  division  for  other  outstanding  pa¬ 
pers,  In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be 
awarded, 

7.  Each  paper  submitted  must  have  these 
data  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner:  Stu¬ 
dent’s  name  in  full,  name  of  school,  address 
of  school,  teacher’s  name  in  full. 

8.  All  papers  become  the  property  of  The 
Business  Education  World,  No  papers 
will  be  returned. 

9.  The  judges  will  be  Clyde  I.  Blanchard, 
Milton  Briggs,  and  Mrs.  Claudia  Garvey. 

10.  CLOSING  DATE  of  this  contest  is 
March  29,  1943.  All  papers  must  be  in 
our  hands  on  that  date.  Certificates  of  Achieve¬ 
ment  will  be  awarded  within  a  short  time 
thereafter.  Prize-winners  will  be  announced 
in  the  May  B.E.W,  Checks  will  be  mailed  to 
prize-winners  early  in  April. 

The  Bookkeeping  Contest  Problem 
for  this  Month 

RITE  the  following  information  on  the 
blackboard,  dictate  it  to  your  students,  or 
have  it  duplicated  for  them: 

Assume  that  you  are  employed  as  assistant  to 
the  head  bookkeeper  for  the  Crown  Confec- 
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tionery  C!ompany.  During  tlie  bookkecptr’s  ab 
sence,  because  of  illness,  you  are  called  upon  to 
prepare  the  Trial  Balance  and  the  financial 
statements. 

At  the  end  of  last  month,  the  General  Ledger 
accounts  showed  the  following  balances: 

Cash  $4,006.05,  Petty  Cash  $100.00,  Ac¬ 
counts  Payable  $3,934.39,  Office  Equipment 
$1,032.00,  Reserve  for  Depreciation  of  Office 
Equipment  $103.20,  Federal  Old-Age  Insurance 
Taxes  Payable  $93.81,  Rent  Expense  $300.00, 
Accounts  Receivable  $4,644.73,  Stockroom  and 
Salesroom  Equipment  $3,040.00,  Reserve  for 
Depreciation  of  Stockroom  and  Salesroom 
Equipment  $608.00,  Salaries  and  Wages  $3,- 
127.92,  Notes  Receivable  $300.67,  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Taxes  $93.81,  Reserve  for  Bad  Debts  $59-08, 
Merchandise  Inventory  $5,694.05,  Advertising 
Expense  $93.10,  Sales  $11,496.04,  Returned 
Purchases  and  Allowances  $37.77,  Purchases 
$9,037.42,  Returned  Sales  and  Allowances 
$104.45,  Freight  on  Purchases  $106.66,  Vic¬ 
tory  Taxes  Payable  $156.39,  Miscellaneous  Sell¬ 
ing  Expense  $304.11,  Sales  Supplies  $348.76, 
Prepaid  Insurance  $390,  Notes  Payable  $750, 
Crown  Confectionery  Company,  Capital,  $15,- 
508.81,  Office  Expense  $90.41,  Discount  on 
Purchases  $157.04,  Discount  on  Sales  $91.73, 
Interest  Expense  $3.04,  Interest  Income 
$4.38. 

Customers’  and  creditors’  accounts  in  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  ledgers  showed  the  following  figures:^ 


Total  of 

Total  of 

Name 

Debits 

Credits 

Boyer  and  O’Brien . 

1,067.41 

832.09 

Harrison  Burrell  Company 

850.00 

1,064.74 

The  Sweetheart  Inn . 

806.66 

100.00 

Roberts  and  Sons  . 

12.50 

743.90 

William  C.  Fitzgerald  .  . 

164.75 

75.50 

The  Sugar  Bowl . 

503.09 

360.25 

Southern  Refineries,  Inc  . 

1,000.00 

2,071.96 

Harte  and  Cummin  .... 

1,129.60 

300.00 

Graham  Rice  &  Company 

498.83 

100.00 

John  B.  Christensen  .... 

450.00 

Betty  Lowrey  Shops,  Inc. 

2,791.07 

1,050.00 

George  Eberhauser  . 

67.91 

50.00 

American  Packing  Supply 

Company  . 

1,300.00 

2,355.47 

Polly-Anne  Gift  Shop  .  .  . 

100.67 

67.42 

Lockwood  Mills  . 

100.00 

960.82 

*  Customers  are  those  with  debit  balances;  creditors 
are  those  with  credit  balances. 


Instructions  to  Students 
Part  A 

I'or  students  who  wish  to  earn  a 
Junior  Certificate  of  Achievement 

On  journal  paper,  or  on  plain  white  paper 
properly  ruled,  prepare  a  trial  balance.  Ar¬ 
range  the  accounts  in  proper  order,  according  to 
classification.  On  the  back  of  the  same  paper, 
prepare  two  abstracts  (schedules) — one  of 
accounts  receivable  and  one  of  accounts  pay¬ 
able.  Use  pen  and  ink. 

Part  B 

For  students  who  wish  to  earn  a 
Senior  Certificate  of  Achievement 

Prepare  a  ten-column  work  sheet.  Othc. 
information  to  be  considered,  in  addition  to 
the  trial  balance  figures;  Sales  supplies  used 
$47,  insurance  expired  $17.50,  merchandise  in¬ 
ventory  at  the  end  of  the  month  $8,530.04,  in¬ 
terest  expense  accrued  $3.06,  interest  income 
accrued  $12.42.  (Bad  debts  and  depreciation 
accounts  are  not  to  be  adjusted  at  this  time.) 
The  fiscal  period  is  one  month,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  single  proprietorship. 

Use  pencil  or  pen  and  ink  in  preparing  your 
solution  for  Part  B.  (Part  A  is  not  required  for 
a  Senior  Certificate.) 

Part  C 

For  students  who  wish  to  earn  a 
Certificate  of  Superior  Merit 

Follow  the  instructions  for  Part  B.  Also 
prepare  a  profit  and  loss  statement  and  a  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  in  report  form.  Use  pencil  or  pen 
and  ink  for  Part  B.  Use  either  a  typewriter 
or  pen  and  ink  for  the  financial  statements. 

The  National  Office  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  undertaken  an  educational  cam¬ 
paign  to  suggest  methods  of  operation  that  will 
release  large  number  of  typewriters  from  offices 
for  Government  use.  The  Business  Education 
World  is  indebted  to  the  NOMA  chapter  in 
Cleveland,  of  which  W.  L.  Moore,  principal 
of  John  Hay  High  School,  is  president,  for  a 
copy  of  NOMA’s  new  bulletin,  "How  to  Get 
Along  With  Fewer  Typewriters.”  This  bul¬ 
letin  makes  many  specific  recommendations,  such 
as  the  use  of  longhand  when  possible,  new  kinds 
of  printed  forms,  various  ’duplicating  methods, 
window  envelopes,  and  the  complete  elimination 
of  certain  operations  requiring  typed  material. 
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J^ow  to  IJac 


SLIDEFILMS 


LYNE  S.  METCALFE 


The  slidehlm  described  here  constitutes  the  basis  for  a 
brief  course  in  the  use  of  the  slidehlm  as  an  important 
visual  aid  in  accelerated  training.  The  title  is  **Tips  on 
Slidefilms.”  Teachers  may  buy  it  for  65  cents  from  the 
Jam  Handy  Organization,  2900  East  Grand  Boulevard, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


AS  a  result  of  the  vastly  increased  use  of 
the  slidefilm,  or  filmstrip,  for  instruction 
and  training  in  schools,  colleges,  business,  and 
industry,  and  the  promise  of  even  more  wide¬ 
spread  use  for  similar  purposes  in  the  postwar 
era,  a  slidefilm  has  now  been  made  available 
to  schools  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  to 
use  the  slidefilm  itself.  This  new  slidefilm 
may  be  obtained  from  Jam  Handy  Picture  Ser\^- 
ice,  Detroit,  for  65  cents. 

Many  slidefilm  showings  and  classes  fall 
short  of  their  mark  because  they  are  poorly- 
planned,  arranged,  and  conducted.  Every  in¬ 
structor  is  well  aware  of  this  if  he  has  used  the 
medium  extensively.  Unlike  the  average  lec¬ 
ture  or  study  period,  a  demonstration  in  which 
this  medium  is  used  involves  certain  factors  of 
a  more  or  less  physical  character,  which  must 
be  considered  and  provided  for  if  the  best  re¬ 
sults  are  to  be  obtained — that  is,  complete  con¬ 
centration  by  students,  proper  lighting  of  the 
classroom,  effectual  showing  of  the  pictures, 
correct  arrangement  of  projector  and  appurten¬ 
ances,  and  seating  of  the  class. 

Out  of  nuny  years  of  practical  experience  by 
large  commercial  users  of  the  slidefilm  medium, 
involving  tens  of  thousands  of  sales  training 
meetings,  this  new  slidefilm  has  been  devised 
and  produced  for  the  betterment  of  visual  in¬ 
struction  itself.  Its  purpose  is  to  guide  the 
teacher  in  safeguarding  against  interferences, 
disruptions,  digressions,  unsuitable  surround¬ 
ings,  and  other  annoyances  that  reduce  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  instruction  by  the  use  of  the 
slidefilm  medium. 

If  the  simple  precautions  pictured  and  de¬ 


scribed  in  this  slidefilm  are  followed,  the  in¬ 
structor  can  be  certain  of  greater  efficiency  and 
much  saving  of  time  in  the  visual  teaching 
periods. 

The  new  "slidefilm  to  show  how  to  use  slide- 
films”  comprises  a  total  of  80  individual  pic¬ 
tures,  photos,  diagrams,  and  exhibits.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  five  sequences,  which  take  a  visual¬ 
ized  session  through  from  beginning  to  end. 
They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Preparing  the  classroom. 

2.  Use  of  the  projector. 

3.  Use  in  the  classroom. 

4.  Use  in  the  workshop. 

5.  Use  as  a  reference  library. 

The  film  is  of  the  "reading”  or  "discussion- 
al”  type;  that  is,  it  consists  of  a  strip  of  35  mm. 
safety  motion-picture  film  with  explanatory 
text,  labels,  letterings,  legends,  or  notations  su¬ 
perimposed  on  the  film.  The  specific  purpose 
of  this  form  of  film  is  to  permit  the  instructor 
to  read  and  speak  without  interference,  and  to 
permit  the  students  to  talk  if  desired.  Thus,  il¬ 
lustrated  material  is  supplied  in  illuminated 
form  for  class  participation,  and  discussion  is 
encouraged. 

The  current  war  training  program  in  the 
schools,  fostered  by  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education  and  the  U.  S.  Army,  in  the  Pre- 
Induction  Training  Program,  covers  an  ever- 
widening  range  of  subjects,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  which  already  have  slidefilms  and 
motion  pictures  available  to  help  speed  up  in¬ 
struction.  The  supply  of  slide  film  kits  is  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  expanded  to  cover  practically  every 
subject  in  the  categpries  most  needed  in  the  war 
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HELPFUL  HINTS  FOR 


Visual  aids  play  an  important  part  ^  t 
some  cities,  air  raid  wardens  receive  thi' 
demonstrations.  In  our  schools, 
utmost  in  efficiency  and  economy  Ctin 
illustrations,  reproduced  by  courtesy  Mtl 
taken  from  a  slidehlm  illustrating  th^use 
popularity.  See  pagesp 


Claasxxxtms  should  be  in  readiness  for  the 
slidefilm  presentation  before  the  class  convenes. 
Three  minutes  lost  by  20  students  waiting  for  the 
teacher  to  make  preparations  is  one  hour  wasted. 


Plug  the 
projector  cord 
into  a  socket  that 
[will  still  be  “live” 
when  the 
room  lights  are 
turned  out. 


First  Frame  Upside  D 


Students  should  view  the  screen  at  not  more 
than  a  45 -degree  angle,  or  —  ^ 


11  Side  Out 


R  USING  SLIDEFILMS 


n  the  education  of  fighting  men.  In 
llifir  basic  training  through  television 
0.  accelerated  training  demands  the 
Itime  and  effort.  The  accompanying 
the  Jam  Handy  Picture  Service,  are 
use  of  slidefilms,  which  are  gaining  in 
b)  and  428  for  details. 


The  projector 
is  placed 
just  far  enough 
from  the 
screen  so  that 
the  image  fills 
the  screen 
completely. 


■e  that  the  film  is  rolled! 
^ith  the  dull  side  out. 
The  free  end  should 
the  beginning  of  the 
film.  This  will  bring 
the  first  frame  into 
upside-down  position.! 


jj- 1 1 

\  I 


Then  the  entire  slidefilm  is  viewed  without  pauses 
for  discussion.  This  provides  the  students  with  a 
preliminary  grasp  of  the  complete  subject. 


Place  the  cord  so  no 
one  will  trip  over  it 
in  the  darkened  room. 
A  small  rug  over  the 
cord  will  prevent  such 
acddents. 


The  instructor  reads  all  the  copy  in  a  clear 
voice  to  make  sure  that  all  students  keep  up  with 
the  presentation.  Thus,  the  class  gets  an  over-all 
conception  of  the  subject. 


Wfiy  would  you  say  this  is  th& 
best  way.  Air.  Jones? 

Explain  again  the  steps  leading 
to  this  operation,  Air.  Smith" 

Are  there  any  questions 
about  this?" 


1  he  instructor  gets  panicipxition  from  the  class. 


Often  it  is  well  to  summarize  by  quickly  reviewing 
the  entire  film. 


effort  for  the  armed  forces,  fur  in-  |H| 

dustry,  and  for  office  personnel  and 
administration. 

It  is  certain  that  the  great  impetus 
given  to  the  use  of  the  picture  screen 
as  a  result  of  the  war  training  pro- 
gram  will  find  its  use  almost  universal  IP 

after  the  war.  Already  steps  have  ^ 

been  taken  to  provide  visualized  ma- 
terial  for  business  and  business-ad-  f  ■ 
ministration  training  in  order  to  pro- 
vide  the  war  effort  services  with 
trained  business-administration  person-  Hy 

nel,  and  to  provide  commerce  and  |^u 

industry  with  the  same  when  the  war  HSi 

is  over. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  expected  that 
slidefilms  alone  will  completely  train  begin 
ners  in  any  vocations.  Rather,  they  are  de 


Far  too  many  classes  in  which  slidefilms 
ay  a  part  attain  only  a  fraction  of  their  po¬ 
tential  value  because  the  setting  is 

I  improper  and  conditions  faulty.  In¬ 
structors  generally  realize  this,  but  fail¬ 
ures  resulting 'either  from  lack  of  ex¬ 
perience  or  understanding  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  having  the  classroom 
properly  ’’set”  tend  to  reduce  the  in¬ 
structor’s  confidence  in  the  medium. 

A  slidefilm  projector  is  so  simple 
to  operate  that  anyone  can  learn  in 
a  few  minutes  to  handle  it  properly. 
There  are  certain  points  about  handling 
^  a  projector  which  make  it  more  easy 
M  and  satisfactory  to 


use,  and  these 

|||||||||||H|B||||B||||||jSB  points  are  pictured  and  described  in 

the  present  him. 

It  shows  how  the  projector  may 
signed  to  give  the  newcomer  to  a  subject  basic  be  used  by  the  individual  student  or  even  at 
fundamentals  or  elements  with  a  new  speed  his  place  of  work,  to  refresh  his  memory, 
and  clarity,  paving  the  way  for  actual 

the 

matter  under  the 
The  chief  advantage  of  pictures 
this  held  lies  in  their  ability  to  assure  I 

concentration,  to  make  clear  more 
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Pictures  iiwy  be  projected  against  the  black¬ 
board,  the  student  or  teacher  tracing  the  out¬ 
lines  of  pictured  material  with  chalk  for  fur¬ 
ther  classroom  study. 

It  is  shown  that  no  special  lighting  is  re¬ 
quired  to  use  the  slidefilm,  but  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  arrange  the  lighting  so  that  it  will 
give  the  best  results.  Seating  students  for  a 
slidefilm  session  is  comparatively  simple,  but 
the  best  results  come  from  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  arrangement,  no  matter  what  the  size 
or  shape  the  classroom  may  be.  The  screen 
may  seem  to  be  relatively  unimportant,  yet  the 
way  it  is  hung  and  placed  may  spell  the 
difference  between  an  indifferent  and  a  perfect 
showing. 

As  every  instructor  knows  from  experience, 
digressions  very  frequently  reduce  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  any  class.  Interruptions  often  imperil 
the  effect  of  the  teacher’s  hard  work.  Protec¬ 
tion  against  these  annoyances  is  of  special  im¬ 
portance  when  the  visual  medium  is  used ; 
though  with  proper  precautions  taken  in  ad¬ 
vance,  films  have  the  faculty  of  keeping  the 
discussion  on  the  track  at  all  times. 

USING  FILMS,  FILMSTRIPS,  AND 
RECORDINGS 

An  outline  of  the  general  procedure  in  using 
visual  aids 

A.  Teacher’s  preparation: 

1.  Preview  film  or  listen  to  recording. 

2.  Plan  aims  (purposes)  and  lessons. 

3.  Read  the  study  guide  if  one  is  available, 

B.  Class  preparation  for  film  or  recording: 

1.  Suggest  questions  to  be  answered. 

2.  Suggest  problems  to  be  solved. 

3.  Introduce  other  preparation  techniques. 

C.  Show  film  or  play  recording 

D.  Class  follow-up : 

1.  Discuss  questions  suggested  in  prepara¬ 
tion. 

2.  Check  information  gained. 

3.  Discuss  parts  of  films  not  clear. 

4.  Discuss  problems  that  were  not  solved. 

5.  Reshow  film  in  part  or  as  a  whole  if 
needed,  or  replay  recording. 

6.  Go  as  quickly  as  possible  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  application  of  film  or  recording. 

— Mrs.  Nina  Elizabeth  Goudy,  Training  Sec¬ 
tion,  Personnel  Branch,  War  Production 
Board. 


Our  Typewriter  Shortage 
Problem  Solved 
MARJORIE  E.  FALTING 

Onsted  ( Michigan )  Public  Schools 

WE  have  just  eight  typewriters — and  are 
making  full  use  of  them.  This  year  we 
changed  from  six  one-hour  periods  to  eight 
45-minute  periods  a  day.  This  change  made 
it  possible  for  sixty- four  students  to  take  typ¬ 
ing,  instead  of  forty-eight. 

There  is  a  typing  class  every  period  of  the 
day.  Two  of  these  periods  are  given  to  sec¬ 
ond-year  typing  and  the  other  six  to  first-year 
typing.  We  have  no  vacant  typewriters  ex¬ 
cept  when  someone  is  absent;  and  often  a 
student  asks  to  come  in  and  type  during  an 
extra  period.  The  typewriters  are  also  avail¬ 
able  at  noon  to  students  enrolled  in  typing 
classes  and  are  usually  in  use. 

After  the  juniors  and  seniors  had  enrolled, 
there  were  four  vacant  typewriters.  Because 
under  present  conditions  these  should  not  be 
idle,  I  opened  the  ciass  to  sophomores  with  a 
B  average  or  better.  They  were  eager  for  the 
chance  to  take  typing. 

I  no  longer  consider  personal-use  typewrit¬ 
ing.  All  standards  point  to  the  needs  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  order  to  make  my  students  more  efficient 
than  in  other  years,  this  year  I  set  high  stand¬ 
ards.  My  two  classes  of  second-year  pupils 
must  type  40  words  a  minute  by  the  end  of 
the  year  with  an  average  of  one  speed  test  a 
week  of  not  more  than  one  error  for  two  min¬ 
utes  of  writing.  First-year  pupils  must  type  25 
words  a  minute  with  not  more  than  one  error 
for  one  and  one-half  minutes  of  writing  on 
half  the  speed  tests  handed  in. 

Of  course,  the  pupils  have  regular  assign¬ 
ments  besides.  All  letters  from  second-year 
pupils  are  graded  according  to  mailability.  Let¬ 
ters  that  are  correct  in  placement  and  are  neat, 
and  on  which  the  errors  have  been  carefully 
erased,  are  given  A.  A  poor  erasure  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  error.  Those  letters  that  could  be 
mailed  are  given  B  or  C  according  to  what  is 
wrong  with  .them.  Nonmailable  letters  are  not 
considered. 

When  the  first-year  pupils  reach  the  fifth 
sixth-week  period,  they  follow  the  standards 
for  second-year  work. 
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Let  the  salesclerk  help  to  educate  the  consumer 


Retail  Salespersons 
And  Consumer  Education 

HENRY  WHITE 


ONSUMER  education  is  receiving  much 
attention  and  study  from  specialUts,  but 
‘  has  not  been  dehnitely  located  in  any  de- 
artment  of  our  educational  system  and  prob¬ 
ably  should  not  be. 

Agriculturists  believe  that  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  is  definitely  a'  part  of  their  work. 
Home  economists  think  that  theirs  is  the  only 
department  that  can  enlighten  the  consumer 
about  what  he  should  buy  to  get  the  most 
for  his  dollar.  Because  it  is  necessary  to 
perform  many  merchandise  tests  on  scientific 
apparatus,  scientists  feel  that  the  problem  will 
never  be  solved  outside  their  laboratories. 
Economists  believe  that  they  are  the  only- 
persons  capable  of  coping  with  it. 

Leaders  in  other  fields  no  doubt  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  problems  of  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  turned  over  to  them. 

Until  the  heads  of  these  various  depart¬ 
ments  become  co-operative  in  their  thinking, 
little  can  be  accomplished  tow'ard  construc¬ 
tively  educating  the  consumer. 

The  Salesclerk* s  Responsibility 

From  my  study  and  observation  as  co¬ 
ordinator  of  a  part-time  co-operative  retail 
selling  program,  I  believe  that  consumers  get 
more  information  from  a  good  salesperson 
than  from  any  of  the  groups  mentioned  above. 
If  retail  establishments  are  to  survive  and  be¬ 
come  permanent  fixtures  in  our  economic  and 
social  setup,  it  is  the  salesclerks  who  must 
educate  the  buying  public  in  the  kinds  of 
merchandise  that  will  give  value  equal  to  the 
money  invested. 

Much  of  the  so-called  consumer  education 
now  published  results  in  the  consumer’s 
"heckling  and  haggling"  when  he  buys,  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  salesperson  to  sell 
satisfaction  and  the  purchaser  to  enjoy  the 
fullest  use  of  the  goods. 

In  what  field  does  consumer  education  be¬ 


long.^  Who  is  to  instruct  the  consumer.^  In 
the  answer  to  the  second  of  these  questions 
lies  the  answer  to  the  first. 

The  consumer  receives  his  information  from 
newspaper  and  magazine  advertisements  and 
articles,  from  radio  advertising,  scientific  re¬ 
ports  on  new  discoveries,  manufacturers'  re¬ 
lents  on  new  inventions  and  processes,  and 
tags  and  labels  placed  on  merchandise  by  man¬ 
ufacturers.  Then  he  turns  to  the  retail  sales¬ 
person  for  verification  of  what  he  has  learned 
and  for  additional  and  more  complete  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  goods  in  question. 

The  responsibility  then  rightly  falls  on  the 
salesperson,  who  should  be  keeping  up  with 
new  and  changing  merchandise. 

With  plastics  and  synthetic  materials  becom¬ 
ing  a  part  of  our  everyday  purchases,  con¬ 
sumer  education  becomes  of  greater  importance. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  ordinary'  purchaser 
to  determine  from  what  materials  products 
are  made  and  the  care  necessary  to  get  the 
maximum  service  from  such  materials.  Sales¬ 
persons  are  in  a  better  position  to  learn  these 
facts  and  transmit  them  to  consumers  than 
any  other  single  group,  and  an  energetic  and 
intelligent  clerk  will  willingly  pass  this  in¬ 
formation  across  the  counter  with  the  goods. 

Having  this  in  mind,  my  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  who  is  to  educate  the  consum¬ 
er  is  this:  Let  the  information  come  from 
laboratories — agricultural,  home  economics, 
scientific,  or  commercial — and  give  it  in  suit¬ 
able  form  to  the  salesperson.  Let  him  be  the 
mouthpiece  for  distributing  this  information 


HENRY  WHITE  is  co-ordinator  of  distributive 
education  of  Kiowa  County  Junior  College  and 
High  School,  Hobart,  Oklahoma.  He  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Distributive  Education 
Association  and  associate  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
Distributive  Education  Bulletin.  He  has-  taught 
at  Oklahoma  A.  and  M.  College,  Stillwater,  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  session. 
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to  the  consumer.  He  has  been  the  consumer’s 
instructor  since  the  first  merchandise  was  ex¬ 
changed. 

Under  these  conditions,  a  heavy  burden  falls 
on  the  salesperson.  The  problem  will  vary 
with  the  use  the  customer  expects  from  her 
purchase.  Mrs.  A,  with  her  $100  with  which 
to  purchase  a  gown,  presents  a  different  prob¬ 
lem  from  Mrs.  B,  who  has  only  $4.97  with 
which  to  buy  her  best  dress.  Each  will  be 
sacrificing  some  qualities  in  order  to  get  others. 
More  than  any  other  group,  salespersons  are 
aware  of  differences  in  ability  to  pay  for  mer¬ 
chandise;  and,  because  of  their  experience, 
they  can  give  each  buyer  information  that  will 
result  in  his  getting  proper  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  from  the  purchase. 

In  answering  the  question,  "In  what  field 
does  consumer  education  belong.^’’  it  is  obvious 
that  under  our  present  educational  setup  the 
well-informed  salesperson  will  get  his  informa¬ 
tion  from  educational  departments  and  take  it 
into  the  retail  stores. 

The  Apparatus  Is  Simple 

Then,  in  order  to  instruct  the  consumer 
better,  the  stores  must  be  equipped  with  ap¬ 
paratus  for  conducting  simple  and  easy  tests. 
There  will  be  those  who  deem  such  a  proce¬ 
dure  impractical.  This  is  not  true. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  textiles — a  prod¬ 
uct  that  each  of  us  buys  and  uses  constantly. 

To  demonstrate  simple  and  reliable  textile 
tests,  all  that  a  store  needs  is  a  table  with  a 
sink  and  running  water,  a  Bunsen  burner, 
glycerin  or  olive  oil,  ink,  caustic  solution,  a  2 
per  cent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric 
acid,  lye,  a  microscope,  and  a  textile  tester. 

With  this  inexpensive  equipment,  convincing 
and  speedy  tests  can  be  made  in  the  presence 
of  the  consumer,  often  with  his  aid.  Satis¬ 
factory  burning  tests  to  determine  which  tex¬ 
tile  fiber  the  material  has  been  made  of  can 
be  easily  run.  Acid  tests  that  will  give  the 
same  information  can  be  made  almost  as  rap¬ 
idly.  Equally  simple  and  enlightening  are  tests 
for  breaking,  removing  ink  spots,  and  de¬ 
termining  the  tensile  strength,  as  well  as  siz- 
ing,  glycerin,  curl,  and  dye  tests. 

These  and  others  can  be  run  in  the  aver¬ 
age  dry  goods  store  by  a  salesperson  to  give 
the  consuming  public  valuable  and  much-need¬ 
ed  education  about  the  merchandise  that  it 


buys.  Tests  can  be  run  on  other  products 
just  as  easily  and  inexpensively. 

Consequently,  I  am  convinced  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  needed  to  educate  the  consumer  to  be 
a  better  buyer  and  to  show  him  how  to  use 
what  he  buys  should  be  assembled  from  many 
fields  of  learning  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  educated  retail  salesperson.  Already  a 
student  of  merchandising,  he  belongs  to  the 
only  group  of  persons  who  come  in  constant 
and  direct  contact  with  consumers.  The  good 
retail  salesman  has  the  confidence  of  his  cus¬ 
tomers  and  is  the  logical  person  to  give  in¬ 
formation  to  the  consumer  that  will  result  in 
satisfaction  to  both  customer  and  store. 


★  ★★★★★★★★★★★ 

Business  Educators  in  the  Service 


ARMY 

Walker  Allen 
Abe  Aronowitz 
Maxwell  Barclay 
Norman  Cameron 
A.  L.  Clark 
W.  A.  Clark 
L.  J.  Davis 
Joseph  Durkin 
Alexander  H.  Erlick 
Armond  L.  Ferrara 
Milton  R.  Gibson,  Jr. 
Kenneth  B.  Haas 
Robert  E.  Hertwig 
Andrew  J.  Horn 
John  L.  Kelly,  Jr. 
Murray  Lehman 
Roger  S.  Martin 
Merle  Medhurst 
Melvin  J.  Melanson 
Earl  Morgan 
Frank  J.  Nigara 
Chris  Pappas 
Howard  Porter 
Chester  A.  Riley 
Harold  Rosemiller 
Paul  L.  Salsgiver 
Charles  Sewell 
Warren  Shemela 
Stephen  Sklansky 
Everett  B.  Townsend 
Alfred  Trout 
Francis  Vinisky 
J.  D.  Wallace 

ARMY  AIR  FORCE 

C.  Henrv  Carlson 
Harold  T.  Hamlen 

★  ★★★★★ 


Kenneth  Knight 
P.  W.  Thelander 

WAAC 
Wilma  Lantz 

NAVY 

Ray  E.  Adams 
M.  R.  Bobbitt 
Barnard  Carman 
E.  G.  Eriksen 
Wallace  Farmer 
Lloyd  L.  Garrison 
Solon  Gentry 
Samuel  Goldsmith 
J.  Morrison  Green 
Wendell  Gudka 
Wayne  Hodges 
Paul  E.  Loven 
John  Pizor 
Robert  Smith 
Jack  White 

WAVES 

Hazel  Bosley 
Lois  Dwyer 
Lois  Eross 
Hilda  Tinney 

COAST  GUARD 

Russell  Coleman 
Joseph  Friel 
W.  E.  Kudner 
Bert  Eldon  Lyons 

MARINES 
Lee  Paxman 

★  ★★★★★ 
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IROL  V.  WHITMORH 


A  TEACHER  made  this  comment  the  other 
day:  "We  hear  so  much  about  stenog¬ 
raphers  and  secretaries  being  inadequately 
trained  for  their  jobs.  I  should  like  to  know 
in  what  specific  procedures  or  knowledges  they 
feel  they  should  have  had  instruction." 

Although  aware  of  the  fact  that  probably 
no  two  stenographers  would  have  exactly  the 
same  answer,  I  asked  a  secretary,  who  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  perform  a  fairly  typical  range 
of  duties  in  business  offices,  to  jot  down  the 
skills  and  knowledges  she  has  had  to  learn 
on  the  job — skills  and  knowledges  that  she 
believes  should  have  been  included  in  her 
secretarial  training. 

While  the  list  she  gave  me  can  be  regarded 
as  only  suggestive  of  possible  weaknesses  in 
the  usual  secretarial-training  program,  never¬ 
theless  it  causes  us  to  ask  ourselves  some  rather 
j^rtinent  questions. 

1.  Do  we  tiy  to  teach  our  skill  subjects 
in  the  same  manner  as  subject-matter  courses? 

2.  Do  we  follow  an  office-practice  or  a 
secretarial-practice  textbook  blindly,  without 
evaluating  the  material  presented  or  the  time 
devoted  to  each  phase  of  secretarial  woric? 

3.  Do  we  know  what  the  job  requirements 
are  for  which  we  are  training? 

4,  Do  we  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  courses  in  the  curriculum  so  that  we  avoid 
duplication  and  so  that  we  are  sure  all  vital 
skills  and  knowledges  are  included? 

5.  Do  we  keep  up  to  date  on  office  and 
secretarial  procedures,  or  do  we,  in  effect,  pre¬ 
pare  the  students  for  the  type  of  office  position 
we  held  several  years  ago? 

The  secretary’s  list  is  given  below.  Not  all 
items  are  of  equal  importance,  and  possibly 
not  all  of  them  belong  in  a  secretarial-training 
program,  but  the  list  contains  food  for  thought. 
This  secretary’  wishes  she  had  been  given  more 
training  in: 

1.  Spelling;  division  of  words. 

2.  General  use  of  the  dictionary. 

3.  General  rules  of  grammar  and  punctua¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  the  use  of  the  semicolon. 


4.  Cleaning  the  typewriter. 

5.  Turning  a  typewriter  ribbon. 

6.  Uses  of  different  kinds  of  carbon  paper. 

7.  Business  arithmetic. 

8.  Hectograph. 

9.  Stencil  cutting;  particularly  how  to  insert 
a  sentence  that  had  been  omitted  and  how’  to 
patch  a  stencil. 

10.  Writing  business  letters  and  reports. 

1 1 .  Care  of  a  stenographer’s  desk,  such  as 
covering  papers  when  someone  approaches. 

12.  Use  of  the  Postal  Guide. 

13.  Taking  dictation  as  it  is  given  in  an 
office  (in  spurts  and  with  corrections). 

14.  Transcription  as  it  is  performed  In  an 
office  (frequently  under  pressure). 

15.  Telephone  techniques:  what  to  say  if  a 
person  called  is  busy  or  not  at  his  desk;  what 
information  should  be  recorded  about  a  call; 
how  to  take  notes  if  the  secretary  is  asked  to 
listen  in  on  a  call  and  record  it. 

16.  Meeting  office  callers:  suggestions  on 
what  to  say. 

17.  Smooth  typewriting  technique. 

18.  Office  machines,  such  as  the  calculator 
and  the  transcribing  machine. 

"Too  much  of  my  learning  was. through  the 
trial-and-error  method,”  this  secretary  wrote. 
"In  office  practice,  none  of  the  responsibility' 
of  an  actual  office  was  allowed.  Merely  rou¬ 
tine  work  was  assigned  to  the  students. 

"The  importance  of  file  copies  of  all  material 
leaving  an  office  was  not  stressed.  No  instruc¬ 
tions  were  given  about  the  handling  of  con¬ 
fidential  matters.  Supervisory  duties  w'ere  not 
mentioned.” 

The  list,  copied  verbatim  from  the  secre¬ 
tary’s  jottings,  mixes  important  omissions  in 
training  with  relatively  less  important  ones. 
The  items  do,  however,  indicate  a  variety  of 
knowledges  and  skills  that  one  secretary  feels 
she  should  have  acquired  in  her  formal  train¬ 
ing.  Some  of  them  probably  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  typing  instructor;  some, 
of  the  shorthand  instructor;  and  some,  of  the 
office-practice  instructor. 
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Experience  For  Applicants 

CHARLES  C.  BAKER 


WHEN  hiring  secretarial  assistants,  most 
employers  request  experienced  workers. 
Intensive  selling  by  placement  directors  can 
frequently  induce  employers  to  accept  workers 
who  do  not  have  this  highly  valued  asset.  This 
selling  technique  does  not  meet  with  continued 
success,  however,  unless  the  proved  ability  and 
reputation  of  previously  hired  graduates  sub¬ 
stantiates  it. 

An  employer  may  accept  inexperienced  work¬ 
ers  on  one,  two,  or  even  three  occasions,  but, 
if  they  do  not  prove  their  worth,  he  will  either 
change  employment  bureaus  or  settle  himself 
behind  an  impenetrable  screen  of  "experience 
required.”  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  worker 
fresh  from  school  meets  his  requirements,  he 
will  be  inclined  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  an¬ 
other  beginner  when  he  has  need  of  assistance 
in  the  future. 

The  problem,  therefore,  scales  down  to  a 
discussion  of  two  basic  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  an  inexperienced  worker? 

2.  What  steps  can  be  taken  by  the  school 
and  by  the  individual  undergraduate  to  develop 
experience? 

Is  the  difference  between  inexperience  and 
experience  technical  ability?  In  general,  it  is 
not.  If  the  graduation  standards  of  a  school 
are  high  enough,  a  graduate’s  speed  in  typing, 
dictation,  and  transcription  will  be  as  high 
as  a  worker’s  with  a  year’s  experience,  if  not 
higher. 

Is  it  appearance?  No,  one  girl  can  be  as 
neat  as  another.  Is  it  educational  or  cultural 
background?  No,  a  commercial  school  gradu¬ 
ate  may  have  a  previously  earned  college  de¬ 
gree,  while  an  experienced  worker  may  ladc 
a  high  school  diploma.  Is  it  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  new  job?  No,  each  office  is  op¬ 
erated  differently,  and  frequently  certain  new 
machines  are  unfamiliar  to  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  applicants. 

What  qualities,  so  highly  valued  by  employ¬ 
ers,  do  most  experienced  workers  bring  to  a 
new  job?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  list,  compiled  from  the  opinions  of  a  rep¬ 
resentative  group  of  personnel  directors. 


1.  They  have  the  faculty  of  applying  them¬ 
selves  to  a  new  job,  and  they  know  how  to 
work. 

2.  They  have  a  knowledge  of  basic  office 
routine  and  know  how  to  follow  instructions. 

3.  They  ask  questions  if  they  find  themselves 
on  uncertain  ground. 

4.  They  have  good  office-housekeeping 
habits. 

5.  They  have  a  loyal  attitude  toward  their 
employers.  They  are  energetic. 

6.  They  are  punctual  and  thorough,  and 
they  consider  their  jobs  as  personal  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

7.  They  have  the  initiative  to  do  a  neces¬ 
sary  job  without  being  told. 

8.  Their  office  manners  are  pleasant  and 
make  for  unity  among  all  employees. 

An  examination  of  these  qualities  shows 
them  to  be  mainly  personal.  They  are  quali¬ 
ties  that  can  be  developed  in  school,  or  out¬ 
side  the  school  under  school  guidance. 

The  first  steps  in  an  experience-developing 
process  are  to  impress  each  student  with  the 
importance  of  these  eight  qualities  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  self-analysis  and  a  desire  for  self-improve¬ 
ment. 

When  these  two  introductory  steps  have  been 
successfully  passed,  the  body  of  the  program 
can  be  put  into  operation.  The  degree  of  its 
effectiveness  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  sep¬ 
arate  and  co-operative  efforts  of  the  school 
and  the  student. 

Each  student  must  do  these  things: 

1.  Develop  his  technical  skills  to  the  highest 
possible  efficiency. 

2.  Consider  each  school  day  a  work  day. 

3.  Learn  to  take  criticism  and  to  profit  by  it. 

4.  Take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for 


CHARLES  C.  BAKER,  vice-prindpaj  of  the 
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practice  work,  even  though  it  means  working 
after  school  hours. 

5.  Be  on  time  and  ready  for  work  at  the 
start  of  each  day. 

6.  De\'elop  acceptable  office  manners,  a  sen¬ 
sible  view  of  dress,  makeup,  and  hairdress,  and 
a  clear,  well-modulated  speaking  voice. 

7.  Give  the  same  care  to  schoolbooks,  desks, 
and  machines  that  is  demanded  of  supplies 
and  equipment  in  an  efficiently  operated  office. 

8.  Set  a  personal  achievement  goal  of  100 
per  cent  and  work  to  the  utmost  to  reach  and 
maintain  it. 

9.  Discover  and  correct  any  defects  of  per¬ 
sonality  characteristics. 

The  school,  to  carry  out  its  share  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  must  do  these' things: 

1.  Invite  local  businessmen  to  talk  to  the 
students,  preferably  to  small  groups,  stressing 
the  inglorious  realities  of  business  life. 

2.  Provide  opportunities  for  advanced  stu¬ 
dents  to  do  practice  work.  Suggestions  for  solv¬ 
ing  this  frequently  difficult  part  of  the  program 
are  these:  Formulate  a  rotation  system  in  which 
advanced  students  work  in  the  offices  of  de¬ 
partment  heads,  the  principal,  the  athletic  de¬ 
partment,  and  the  superintendent.  Carry  the 
same  system  into  noncommercial  offices,  such 
as  the  community  chest.  Red  Cross,  Y.W.C.A. 
Work  out  a  co-operative  part-time  employment 
plan  with  understanding  local  employers. 

3.  Stimulate  a  businesslike  atmosphere  in 
the  classroom. 

4.  Modernize  the  curriculum  and  raise 
achievement  standards  so  that  they  will  be  more 
in  line  with  current  business  requirements. 


5.  Seek  the  co-operation  of  every  member 
of  the  faculty  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  per¬ 
sonality  traits  of  each  student. 

6.  Make  the  guidance  program  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  order  to  steer  students  into  courses  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  interest  and  aptitudes. 

Employers  can  be  educated  to  realize  that 
the  criterion  of  experience  is  not  necessarily 
the  number  of  months  that  an  applicant  has 
worked  but  what  she  can  produce.  The  de¬ 
gree  to  which  this  education  in  successful  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  success  of  employed 
graduates. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  requirements  of 
business.  Let  us  fashion  our  programs  and 
bend  our  efforts  to  meet  them.  The  benefits 
will  be  shared  by  the  school,  by  the  employer, 
and  by  the  young  graduate. 

- - 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Lmc.,  has  been 
given  to  the  University  of  Chicago  by  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Company.  The  Encyclopedia  Bri¬ 
tannica  is  now’  in  its  175th  year.  It  has  been 
controlled  by  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company 
since  1920,  when  Sears  financed  its  publication 
because  postw’ar  bankruptcy  of  the  publishers 
threatened  destruction  of  the  plates. 

Association  of  a  university  with  the  Britan¬ 
nica  is  not  wholly  new’.  President  Robert  M. 
Hutchins  pointed  out,  for  the  famous  eleventh 
edition  bore  the  name  of  Cambridge  University. 
Faculty  committees  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
will  provide  educational  advice  and  consulta¬ 
tion  to  assist  in  securing  scholarly  and  scientific 
authorities  for  the  continuous  revision  of  the 
Encyclopedia. 


.....................  BOOKKEEPING  CONTEST  COUPON 

(See  page  422) 

Awards  Depatment,  The  Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1.  I  plan  to  enter  approximately. - students  in  your  International  Bookkeeping  Contest.  Send  me 

complete  information  and  contest  material  at  once. 

2.  In  addition  to  my  free  teacher’s  copy,  please  send,  at  2  cents  each, 
bookkeeping  contest  project. 
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Tips  for  Evening-School 
Typing  Teachers 

HAROLD  LEITH 

University  of  Cincinnati 


This  brief  article  is  an  attempt  to  give  a 
few  tips  to  typing  teachers  who  are  teach¬ 
ing  adult  evening  classes  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  not  an  attempt  to  outline  a  course  in  typing 
methods. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  teacher  who  is  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job  of  teaching  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  will  also  do  a  good  job  of  teaching  adults 
in  the  evening  school.  This  article  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  teacher  knows  and 
uses  good  teaching  techniques.  How,  then,  do 
the  evening  classes  differ  from  the  regular  day 
classes.^ 

Each  adult  who  enrolls  in  an  evening  typing 
class  does  so  with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind. 
He  has  come  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

The  teacher  cannot  do  an  effective  job  if 
he  does  not  know  why  each  student  wishes  to 
learn  typing.  A  short  stencil-duplicated  ques¬ 
tionnaire  filled  out  by  each  student  at  the  first 
class  meeting  will  enable  him  to  find  out.  If 
he  wishes  to  maintain  the  students’  interest  in 
the  course,  the  teacher  must  point  out,  from 
time  to  time,  just  what  the  object  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  drill  or  exercise  is — how  it  will  aid  in  the 
development  of  typing  ability  and  where  it  fits 
into  the  accomplishment  of  each  student’s  own 
particular  purpose. 

High  school  pupils  are  willing  to  follow  the 
teacher’s  lead,  doing  what  he  tells  them  to  do, 
either  because  they  want  to  please  the  teacher 
or  because  it  has  not  occurred  to  them  to  do 
otherwise.  The  adult  is  not  so  eager  to  put 
forth  the  necessary  effort  unless  he  knows  the 
reason  for  doing  so. 

The  teacher  must  not  only  convince  each 
student  that  the  piece  of  work  at  hand  will 
help  him  attain  his  own  specific  goal;  he  must 
also  show  the  student  how  this  is  to  be 
achieved.  Impossible  ?  Not  at  all. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  go 
around  the  class  every  time  a  new  exercise  is 
begun  and  explain  to  each  student  individually 
how  he  will  benefit  from  practicing  that  exer¬ 


cise.  General  statements  to  the  whole  class 
can  be  directed  sometimes  toward  the  five  or  six 
who  aspire  to  stenography,  sometimes  toward 
the  three  or  four  who  want  to  use  typing  in 
their  own  businesses,  and  sometimes  toward  the 
four  or  five  who  are  looking  toward  promotion 
in  their  own  jobs. 

These  general  statements  should  then  be 
supplemented  by  brief  chats  with  each  member 
of  the  class.  As  the  teacher  goes  about  the 
room,  he  can  stop  for  a  minute  or  two  and 
discuss  individual  problems  with  each  student. 
For  example,  if  the  task  at  hand  is  typing  car¬ 
bons,  the  teacher  might  stop  at  a  prospective 
draftee’s  desk  and  say,  "Military  communica¬ 
tions  are  always  written  with  at  least  one  car¬ 
bon,  often  several.’’ 

Adults  have  worked  all  day.  They  deserve 
to  rest,  yet  they  have  given  up  the  evening’s 
entertainment  or  relaxation  to  attend  the  typ¬ 
ing  class.  They  expect  and  deserve  to  get 
something  tangible  to  carry  away  with  them  at 
the  close  of  each  class  period. 

A  day  student  may  go  along  happily  for  sev¬ 
eral  class  meetings  without  apparently  learning 
anything.  True,  he  may  have  increased  his  skill 
at  each  meeting,  but  he  was  not  consciously 
aware  of  that  improvement.  He  puts  his  trust 
in  the  teacher.  The  adult  may  trust  the  teacher, 
too,  but  he  wants  to  know  what  he  received  in 
exchange  for  his  evening’s  relaxation.  He 
wants  to  put  his  finger  on  something  and  say, 
"This  I  learned  tonight.” 

Just  what  is  the  implication  of  all  this.^  We 
all  know  that  it  takes  several  class  meetings  to 
attain  some  of  our  objectives — speed  building, 
for  example.  We  all  know,  furthermore,  that 
if  we  allot  several  class  meetings  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  stroking  rate,  some  of  our  stud¬ 
ents  will  write  faster  at  the  beginning  of  one  of 
these  meetings  than  they  will  at  the  close  of 
the  class  period.  When  a  student’s  speed  de¬ 
creases,  he  feels  that  he  has  wasted  his  precious 
evening  unless  he  has  learned  something  new. 
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Organize  the  course  so  that  something  dif¬ 
ferent  can  be  presented  each  night.  Thus,  if 
you  are  working  on  stroking  rate,  you  can  stop 
and  explain  how  to  center  a  heading,  how  to 
set  a  tab  stop  for  paragraphing,  or  even  how  to 
use  the  asterisk.  Almost  anything  will  do,  any¬ 
thing  that  will  cause  the  student  to  say  to  him¬ 
self,  "If  I  hadn’t  been  there  tonight,  I  would 
have  missed  that.” 

Interest  is  likely  to  lag  in  the  evening  class. 
Many  of  these  adults  are  not  working  for 
credit;  the  ultimate  goal  of  typing  skill  seems 
far  away;  the  enthusiasm  they  had  at  the  first 
class  meeting  is  dissipating;  they  are  tired  when 
they  come  to  class. 

Variety  is  the  answer.  Never  stay  too  long 


on  one  exercise.  Do  not  spend  15  minutes  on 
one  exercise  if  it  can  be  broken  up  into  three 
5-minute  exercises.  The  point  of  diminishing 
returns  arrives  earlier  in  the  evening  class  than 
it  does  in  the  day  class. 

Try  to  create  a  friendly,  co-operative,  busy 
atmosphere  in  the  classroom.  Do  not  let  time 
drag.  Watch  the  students’  faces;  you  can  tell 
when  they  are  beginning  to  tire.  A  spirit  of 
indifference  or  discouragement  is  contagious. 
Do  not  let  it  spread  in  the  evening  typing 
class,  or  the  students  will  stop  coming. 

To  sum  up:  Know  why  each  student  is  tak¬ 
ing  the  course,  and  show  him  how  the  work 
he  is  doing  will  help  him  attain  his  purpose. 
Present  something  new  at  each  class  meeting. 


A  Successful  Application  Letter 

MMATiiRE  WRITERS  of  application  letters — 
for  that  matter,  of  any  kind  of  letters — 
have  two  hazards  to  avoid:  the  average  ap¬ 
proach,  which  is  monotonous,  and  the  too- 
clever  approach,  which  is  .sometimes  in  bad 
taste. 

Here  is  a  successful  application  letter  that 
avoided  both  these  pitfalls  and  resulted  in 
a  stenographic  job  for  the  writer,  Virginia 
Stack,  a  student  of  Miss  Margaret  Guaine,  of 
Harrison  Technical  High  School,  Chicago.  The 
B.E.W.  is  indebted  to  Harland  V.  Main  for 
sending  the  letter. 

Y89 

Chicago  Tribune 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Dear  Sir: 

Congratulations  for  giving  us  beginners  a  chance 
in  the  business  world! 

Upon  my  graduation  from  the  Harrison  High 
School  in  June,  1940,  I  was  awarded  a  six-month 
scholarship  to  the  Illinois  College  of  Commerce, 
where  I  was  taking  an  executive  secretarial  course. 
However,  the  scholarship  has  expired,  and  my  finan¬ 
cial  condition  does  not  warrant  me  to  continue. 
I  intend  to  continue  secretarial  training  at  North¬ 
western  University  evenings. 

I  also  hold  a  stenographic  proficiency  certificate 
given  by  the  National  Office  Management  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Council  of  Business  Education 
in  May,  1940. 

My  shorthand  speed  is  about  90  and  my  typing, 
50.  But  with  practice,  I  am  sure  that  I  can  raise 
my  speed. 

I  have  studied  commercial  law  in  high  school 
and  business  college,  and  I  have  found  it  to  be 


a  very  interesting  subject.  I  am  sure  that  work¬ 
ing  in  your  office  would  seem  very  interesting  too. 

I  have  had  two  years  experience  in  general  of¬ 
fice  work,  assisting  the  assistant  principal  and  the 
commercial  department  head  at  Harrison  High. 

As  to  my  character  and  ability,  you  may  write  or 
phone  the  following:  [Names,  addresses,  and  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  of  five  teachers.'] 

I  am  sure  that  I  will  do  anything  you  give  me 
to  the  best  of  my  ability*. 

Will  you  please  call  [telephone  number]  for  fur¬ 
ther  particulars? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Virginia  Stack 

Teaching — A  Long-Time  Job 

Teaching  in  wartime  offers  several  trials. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  feeling  of  futility  or  a 
jittering  around,  trying  to  make  a  military  tie- 
up  that  will  never  be  used.  Let’s  not  forget 
two  things. 

First,  vocabulary,  basic  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  principles,  and  concise  writing  will 
be  necessary  to  all  students  at  all  times.  Under 
war  pressure,  concise  writing  becomes  absolute¬ 
ly  essential. 

Second,  salesmen,  advertisers,  marketing 
men,  report  writers  will  be  needed  after  the 
war.  Teaching  is  a  long-time,  forward-look¬ 
ing  job.  Partly  because  of  teaching  in  the  past, 
bad  as  some  of  it  may  have  been,  this  coun¬ 
try  is  going  to  exist  and  to  develop.  Let’s  not 
forget  the  future  while  in  the  maelstrom  of 
the  present. — The  A.B.W.A.  Bulletin,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  American  Business  Writing  As¬ 
sociation. 
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Willie  Jones  vs.  the  Manual 

LAWRENCE  DAVID  BRENNAN 


HERE’S  a  suggestion  for  transforming  your 
shorthand  students  into  eager  court  re¬ 
porters.  This  is  a  trial  in  which  Willie  Jones 
is  suing  for  the  payment  of  A  and  B  grades, 
which  he  believes  are  his  due. 

The  presentation  of  testimony  may  be  timed 
if  desirable.  The  script  should  be  duplicated, 
and  each  member  of  the  cast  should  look  over 
and  practice  reading  his  part  before  the  trial 
takes  place.  When  a  member  of  the  cast 
speaks  too  slowly  or  too  fast,  the  instructor, 
acting  as  judge,  should  correct  this. 

The  court  clerk  should  write  at  a  table  be¬ 
side  the  judge’s  desk,  with  all  students  tak¬ 
ing  all  the  testimony  except  when  they  them¬ 
selves  are  taking  part.  The  two  attorneys 
should  be  changed  once  or  twice  so  that  they, 
too,  may  take  some  of  the  testimony. 

The  teacher  should  show  the  students  how 
to  arrange  their  notebooks  so  that  questions 
and  answers  may  be  separated  in  transcribing 
with  a  minimum  of  time.  Questions  start  from 
the  edge  of  the  column,  and  answers  from  the 
middle  of  the  column.  (Caution;  not  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  page.) 

Court  Clerk.  Hear  ye,  hear  ye,  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  State  of  .  .  .  .,  County  of 
.  .  .  .,  is  now  in  session.  Judge  ....  pre¬ 
siding. 

Judge  (rapping  gavel).  The  court  will  now 
come  to  order.  What  is  the  first  case? 

Court  Clerk.  Willie  Jones  versus  the  tenants 
of  an  apartment  house  known  as  the  Manual, 
a  suit  for  the  collection  of  rents  owed  by  the 
tenants. 

Judge.  Will  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
outline  his  case? 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  Your  honor,  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  jury,  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  seeks 
to  collect  rents  due  to  him  from  the  tenants 
of  the  Manual.  According  to  the  lease,  the 
defendants  were  to  pay  plaintiff  nothing  less 
than  A  or  B  grades,  yet  in  no  instance  has 
the  plaintiff  received  more  than  F.  Plaintiff 
will  prove  that  the  lease  was  not  properly  exe¬ 
cuted  and  that  the  F’s  paid  at  the  time  of 


monthly  examinations  are  of  such  low  value 
as  to  be  worthless.  Thank  you. 

Judge.  Will  the  counsel  for  the  defense 
outline  his  side? 

Counsel  for  Defense.  Your  honor,  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  jury,  the  defense  contends  that  al¬ 
though  payment  was  agreed  upon  as  indicated, 
the  conduct  of  the  landlord,  Willie  Jones, 
was  such  as  to  constitute  an  eviction.  Thank 
you. 

Judge.  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  kindly  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  case. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  Willie  Jones,  please 
take  the  witness  stand, 

W'dlie  Jones  (typical  high  school  student 
with  books  under  his  arm).  Coming,  sir. 

Court  Clerk.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  ? 

Willie  Jones.  I  do. 

Court  Clerk.  What  is  your  name? 

Willie  Jones.  William  Jones.  I  am  a  junior 
in  Woodstock  High,  third  base  on  the  Wood- 
stock  Woodchucks  (proudly),  and  landlord  of 
the  Manual. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  Please  tell  us  in  your 
own  words  the  nature  of  your  complaint. 

Willie  Jones.  Well,  these  tenants  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  give  me  grades  of  A  and  B,  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  rent  which  was  to  be  u.sed  by  Miss 
Report  O’Grade.  They  agreed  in  a  lease. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  Is  this  Exhibit  A 
the  lease?  (Produces  a  paper.)  "Willie  Jones, 
party  of  the  first  part,  will  receive  as  rent  from 
his  tenants  not  less  than  A  or  B  at  the  time 
of  every  monthly  examination.” 

Willie  Jones.  Yes  sir,  that  is  the  lease. 
And  they  have  never  paid  me  more  than  F 
and  once  even  an  F  minus. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jones. 
Your  witness,  Mr.  Counsel  for  Defense. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  Were  the  rents  to 
be  paid  to  you  or  to  Miss  Report  •  O’Grade  ? 

Willie  Jones.  Well,  I  was  supposed  to  get 
them  first  and  then  pass  them  on  to  Miss  Re¬ 
port  O’Grade. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  That’s  all. 
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Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  Will  Miss  Report 
O’Grade  kindly  take  the  witness  stand? 

Report  O'Grade.  Coming,  sir. 

Court  Clerk.  Do  you  solemnly  swear  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth  ? 

Report  O'Grade.  I  do. 

Court  Clerk.  What  is  your  name? 

Report  O’Grade.  Report  O’Grade.  I  am  a 
registrar. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  Miss  O’Grade,  have 
you  ever  received  an  A  or  B  for  Willie  lones 
from  the  tenants  of  the  Manual? 

Report  O’Grade.  No  sir,  I  have  never  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  an  F. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  Of  course  an  F  has 
a  very  low  value,  hasn’t  it? 

Report  O’Grade.  Well,  his  F’s  are  about 
the  worst  I  have  ever  seen. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  Your  witness. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  Is  it  not  true  that  Wil¬ 
lie  Jones’s  other  tenants  in  his  other  apartment 


Classroom-Lighting  Research 

EDUCTION  OF  BLACKBOARD  GLARE  and  Other 
lighting  problems  recently  became  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  research  in  the  Beverly  Hills,  California, 
schools.  Edward  J.  Hummel,  Deputy  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  in  Beverly  Hills,  tells  about 
it  in  his  article,  "Research  is  Good  Business,”  in 
the  December  School  Executive. 

Mr.  Hummel  and  his  assistants  studied  ail 
available  data  on  glare  elimination,  measured 
the  light  in  the  classrooms  with  light  meters 
at  various  times  of  the  day,  and  visited  schools 
in  which  blackboards  had  been  tilted  to  elimin¬ 
ate  glare  and  schools  that  had  developed  color 
schemes  high  in  light-reflection  values. 

They  decided  on  the  following: 

Ceilings — flat,  washable  oil-base  wall  paint  in  pale 
cream,  almost  a  dead  white  color. 

Upper  walls  above  door  height — flat,  washable  oil- 
base  paint  in  light  cream  color. 

Lower  walls — semigloss,  washable  oil-base  paint, 
same  light  cream  color. 

Cork  tackboard — semigloss  finish  in  light  cream 
color. 

Doors  and  window  trim — high  gloss  enamel  in 
deep  cream  color. 

Venetian  blinds — high  gloss  enamel  in  white. 

These  specifications  were  varied  slightly  for 
rooms  with  east  and  south  exposures. 

"The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory,” 


houses  do  not  pay  him  very  well  either?  None 
give  him  A  or  B,  do  they? 

Report  O’Grade.  Willie  is  the  lowest  paid 
1  have  ever  seen.  Why  he  has  a  tenant  named 
Caesar  who  hasn’t  paid  him  more  than  an 
F  for  two  years.  I  am  sure  that  Willie  should 
sue  someone. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  But  Miss  O’Grade,  the 
actual  agreement  is  not  for  rents  to  be  paid 
to  you  but  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  then  he  passes 
them  on  to  you.  Is  that  not  so? 

Report  O’Grade.  Yes  sir. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  And  you  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  actual  payment  at  all? 

Report  O’Grade.  No  sir. 

Counsel  for  Defense.  Your  witness. 

Counsel  for  Plaintiff.  Thank  you.  Miss 
O’Grade.  The  plaintiff  rests. 

(In  the  next  installment  of  this  gripping 
trial,  Grim  Ed,  who  lives  tn  Chapter  I  of  the 
Manual,  takes  the  witness  stand.) 


Mr.  Hummel  says.  "We  increased  the  foot 
candles  of  light  in  all  parts  of  the  room  better 
than  an  average  of  50  per  cent.  .  .  .  Best  of  all, 
blackboard  glare  has  been  practically  eliminated." 

Introducing  the  WARS 

Two  BUSINESS  TEACHERS  at  Weaver  (Con¬ 
necticut)  High  School,  Miss  Lydia  Chap¬ 
man  and  Miss  Marion  Case,  rank  as  lieutenants 
in  the  WARS,  a  volunteer  organization  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  school,  most  of  w’hom  are  specializ¬ 
ing  in  business  education. 

WARS  stands  for  Weaver  Auxiliary  Rationing 
Squadron.  The  organization  is  headed  by  Ed¬ 
gar  A.  Carrier,  mathematics  instructor,  who 
ranks  as  captain. 

There  are  fifty-four  WARS,  divided  into  six 
squads,  each  headed  by  a  student  sergeant.  Each 
group  wmrks  at  least  three  hours  a  week  at  the 
Rationing  Board,  doing  necessary  typing  and 
filing.  The  girls  have  had  special  filing  instruction 
in  the  school  to  enable  them  to  undertake  the 
reorganization  of  the  Rationing  Board  files.  As 
new  rationing  programs  are  inaugurated,  the 
WARS  will  probably  increase  in  scope  and  size. 

Community  service  of  this  kind  is  one  phase 
of  the  High  School  Victory  Corps  program. 
Weaver  High  School  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
its  realistic  and  dramatic  approach  to  a  problem 
that  is  serious  in  most  communities. 
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New  Standard  Tests  Available  For 
Interschool  Shorthand  and  Typing  Contests 

ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 

Director  of  Contests,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 


STANDARD  shorthand  and  typing  tests 
are  now  ready  for  distribution  to  au¬ 
thorized  contest  chairmen  for  use  in  1943 
interschool  contests.  These  tests  are  published 
in  addition  to,  and  separate  from,  the  monthly 
tests  in  the  Gregg  Writer  and  the  Gregg  News 
Letter  and  are  not  a  part  of  the  awards  sys¬ 
tem  used  regularly  throughout  the  year  in  a 
very  large  number  of  sch(X)Is. 

One  reason  for  offering  this  service  is  to 
establish  a  uniform  standard  for  tests  through¬ 
out  the  country.  The  use  of  standard,  uniform 
tests  facilitates  the  work  of  contest  committees, 
and  it  is  particularly  appropriate  at  this  time 
that  they  receive  all  the  help  possible. 

Description  of  the  Shorthand  Tests 

A  set  of  Standard  Gregg  Shorthand  Tests 
consists  of  seven  literary-matter  tests  and  seven 
business-letter  tests,  marked  for  dictating  at 
60,  70,  80,  90,  100,  110,  and  120  "standard” 
w'ords  a  minute.  These  tests  are  5  minutes 
in  length.  The  material  is  selected  from  mat¬ 
ter  of  ordinary  difficulty. 

The  "standard”  word  of  1.4  syllables  is  used 
in  counting  all  the  shorthand  tests. 

Three  complete  sets  of  tests  are  available,  as 
follows: 

Set  No.  1.  For  local,  county,  or  subdistrict  con¬ 
tests.  Includes  in  one  pamphlet  literary-matter  tests 
and  business-letter  tests  at  seven  different  speeds. 

Set  No.  2.  For  district  or  sectional  contests.  Gin- 
tains  matters  arranged  like  that  in  Set  No.  1,  but 
the  copy  is  entirely  different. 

Set  No.  3.  For  state  or  final  contests.  Consists 
of  separate  pamphlets  for  each  dictation  speed.  It 
is  necessary  to  state  the  speed  required  and  the  kind 
of  matter  (letters  or  literary)  when  making  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  final  tests. 

The  shorthand  tests  are  sent  in  sealed  en¬ 
velopes  and  are  not  to  be  opened  until  the 
time  of  the  contest,  when  all  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  present. 

On  request,  the  Gregg  Publishing  Company 
will  supply,  without  charge,  gold  and  silver 
medals  for  the  winners  of  first  and  second 


places  in  all  shorthand  events  in  state  or  final 
contests. 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  shorthand  tests 
or  for  the  service. 

Description  of  the  Typing  Tests 

Three  sets  of  standard  typing  tests  are  be¬ 
ing  prepared:  (1)  for  local,  county,  or  sub¬ 
district  contests;  (2)  for  district  or  sectional 
contests;  (3)  for’ state  or  final  contests. 

The  tests  are  similar  in  form  and  content 
to  the  former  International  Typing  Contest 
material.  Each  contains  about  7,000  strokes, 
approximately  1,400  words.  They  are  printed 
on  70-pound  white  English-finish  paper,  in 
12-point  Antique  type,  4-point  leaded,  which 
has  been  found  to  be  the  most  suitable  in 
size  and  legibility  for  typing-contest  purposes. 

Packages  of  typing  tests  should  not  be  opened 
until  contest  time.  They  cannot,  however,  be 
sealed,  because  this  would  require  first-class 
postage.  The  packages  are  marked  "Contest 
Material — Not  to  Be  Opened  Until  Contest 
Time”  and  are  addressed  to  the  Contest  Man¬ 
ager,  in  whose  care  they  remain  until  it  is 
time  for  the  contest  to  begin. 

A  charge  of  2  cents  a  copy  is  made  for  the 
typing  tests,  as  a  copy  has  to  be  supplied  to 
each  contestant. 

How  to  Order  the  Tests 

The  tests  are  sent  only  to  authorized  chair¬ 
men  of  contest  committees,  upon  receipt  from 
them  of  complete  and  definite  information  as 
to  the  official  name  of  the  contest;  the  place 
and  the  date  on  which  the  event  is  to  be  held; 
whether  for  local,  district,  or  state  event;  and 
any  other  information  that  is  likely  to  be  need¬ 
ed  in  selecting  and  mailing  the  tests. 

Orders  should  be  sent  direct  to  the  Director 
of  Contests,  A.  A.  Bowie,  The  Gregg  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York — not  to  the  Gregg  Writer  nor 
to  any  branch  office  of  the  company. 

Orders  for  tests  should  be  sent  about  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  contest. 
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The  March  Transcription  Tests 


Prepared  by  HELEN  REYNOLDS,  Ed.D.,  School  of  Education,  New  York  University 


TRANSCRIPTION  TEST  FOR  THE  JUNIOR  CERTIFICATE 

(Dictate  at  80  tvords  a  minute) 

Instruc-  out  unusual  names  in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 

tions  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  The  letters  are  counted  in  15 -second 
dictation  units  of  20  words  each. 

Letter  No.  1.  Business  Publishers,  90  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York. 

Letter  No.  2.  Mr.  John  Russell,  15  Union  Street,  Athens,  New  York. 

Letter  Gentlemen:  On  February  5,  I  sent  you  an  order  for  two  books,  which 
No  1  advertised  in  the  February  /  issue  of  the  Business  Magazine.  One 

book  was  a  short  coarse  in  speed  typewriting,  and  the  other  was  a  book  / 
of  forms  to  be  used  for  practice. 

I  enclosed  a  money  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  these  books  and  asked  that  you  /  ‘ 
send  them  to  me  soon  at  my  home  address. 

The  books  have  not  arrived.  As  I  want  to  use  them  to  prepare  myself  for  (1)  a 
clerical  job,  I  am  eager  to  receive  them.  I  shall  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  will 
trace  my  /  order  and  see  that  the  books  reach  me  soon.  Very  truly  yours, 

Letter  Dear  Mr.  Russell:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  /  about  the  books  that  you 
2  ordered.  We  have  traced  the  order  and  have  found  that  they  were  shipped 
the  same  day  your  order  was  received,  /  but  that  they  were  sent  to  Athens, 
Georgia,  instead  of  to  Athens,  New  York.  While  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  error, 
(2)  the  explanation  is  that  we  have  been  shipping  many  orders  for  these  and  other 
books  to  Athens,  Georgia,  and  /  the  mistake  was,  therefore,  natural. 

We  shipped  the  books  out  today.  You  should  receive  them  by  Friday  of  this  week. 
We  /  believe  they  will  prove  helpful.  Perhaps  we  can  suggest  other  books  that  you 
nuy  wish  to  study.  Very  truly  yours,  /  (240  standard  words,  including  addresses) 


Are  You  Using  These  Monthly  Transcription  Tests? 


If  you  teach  in  a  college  or  in  a  high  school,  day  or  evening,  public  or  private,  your  pupils 
are  eligible  to  take  these  tests  and  participate  in  the  B.  E.  W.  Transcription  Service. 

This  means  that  they  may  send  their  transcripts  through  you  to  us  for  transcription  achievement 
certificates — ^Junior,  Senior,  and  Superior.  When  one  of  your  pupils  has  earned  a  Senior  certifi¬ 
cate,  he  may  wear  a  sterling  silver  Order  of  Business  Efficiency  (OBE)  pin. 

For  more  information,  send  a  postal  card  at  once  to  the  B.  E.  W.  Awards  Department,  270 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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TRANSCRIPTION  TEST  FOR  THE  SENIOR  CERTIFICATE 

(Dictate  at  100  words  a  minute) 

Instruc-  Spell  out  unusual  names  in  the  addresses.  Dictate  the  following  addresses 
tions  before  starting  to  time  the  take.  These  letters  are  counted  in  H-second 
dictation  units  of  25  words  each. 

Letters  No.  1  and  3.  Miss  Caroline  Sloane,  10  Grove  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Letter  No.  2.  Miss  Grace  Cline,  Technical  High  School,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


I  Letter  Dear  Miss  Sloane:  A  group  of  senior  girls  from  our  high  school  attended 
No.  1  meeting  of  business  teachers  at  the  Hotel  Statler  at  which  you  spoke  / 

recently.  We  were  very'  much  interested  in  all  you  had  to  say  about  train¬ 
ing  the  girls  you  employ. 

We  had  a  good  many  questions  we  /  wanted  to  ask  you,  but  we  thought  it  would 
be  best  for  us  not  to  do  so  at  that  time.  After  talking  the  matter  over  with  our 
teacher,  Miss  /  Rose  Grady,  we  thought  perhaps  you  might  write  us  the  answers  to 
the  three  questions  that  interest  us  most. 

What  is  it  necessary  to  train  the  (1)  girls  to  do.^  For  what  reasons  is  this  training 
considered  essential  ?  Is  the  training  largely  for  beginners,  or  for  girls  who  have  been 
with  you  /  for  some  time? 

j  We  shall  appreciate  hearing  from  you.  Very  truly  yours. 

Letter  Dear  Miss  Cline:  I  am  glad  to  try  to  answer  the  questions  raised  in  your/ 

'*  No  2  recent  letter. 

I  We  find  that  training  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  transcription  is 

I  necessary  for  new  employees.  This  is  partly  because  /  new  girls  must  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  vocabulary  and  with  the  use  of  our  forms.  Our  chief  purpose  is 
to  increase  the  speed  and  accuracy  (2)  with  which  the  work  is  done.  Rapid  produc¬ 
tion  of  copies  that  require  many  carbons  is  also  an  important  part  of  our  program.  / 
j  One  reason  this  training  is  necessary  is  that  girls,  when  they  come  to  us,  do  not 

realize  that  it  is  their  responsibility  to  /  save  time  and  money  by  doing  rapid,  accurate 
work.  They  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  / 

I  work  is  usable. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest,  and  remember  me  to  Miss  Grady.  Very  truly  yours, 

Letter  Dear  Miss  Sloane:  Thank  you  for  your  frank  and  (3)  helpful  letter. 
No.  3  Not  all  the  girls  are  interested  in  getting  stenographic  jobs.  Those 
who  are  interested,  however,  are  meeting  after  /  school  for  an  hour  each 
day  to  try  to  become  expert  in  the  things  you  require.  We  know  you  can’t  employ 
all  of  us.  Perhaps  you  can’t  employ  /  any  of  us.  But  we  think,  if  we  meet  your 
standards,  we  won’t  have  trouble  getting  jobs  elsewhere.  Very  truly  yours,  (400  stand¬ 
ard  words,  including  addresses) 
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School  News  and  Personal  Items 


MISS  J.  Frances  Henderson,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  education  at  Oklahoma 
A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater,  has  been  named 
to  receive  the  annual  Pi  Omega  Pi  cash  award 
granted  to  a  member  for  outstanding  graduate 
work  completed  toward  the  doctorate  degree. 

During  the  past  academic  year  Miss  Hender¬ 
son  has  been  working  toward  her  doctorate 
at  the  University  of  Southern  California,  where 
she  has  completed  most  of  the  requirements  for 
the  degree.  She  has  returned  to  her  regular 
position  on  the  faculty  at  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
m  order  to  assist  in  the  war  programs  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  that  college.  Miss  Henderson  is  a  past 
national  president  of  Pi  Omega  Pi.  She  plans 
to  complete  her  graduate  studies  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California  during  1943. 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Tonne,  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  New  York  University  and  editor  of 
The  Journal  of  Business  Education,  has  taken  a 
leave  of  absence  for  the  duration  to  serve  as 
training  director  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
Depots  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  He  will  have 
charge  of  the  training  of  about  4,000  civilians. 

Dr.  Ralph  H.  Pryor  is  now  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  at  Arizona  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Flagstaff.  Before  accepting  this  ap¬ 
pointment,  he  was  department  head  and  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Citrus  Evening  High  School  and 
Junior  College,  Azusa,  California,  for  ten  years. 
From  1925  to  1932  he  was  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Plainview,  Minnesota.  His  doctor’s 
degree  is  from  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Charles  Sutphen,  a  new'  teacher  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  at  Arizona  Teachers 
College,  was  formerly  director  of  the  School  of 
Business,  Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
and  has  taught  in  Pennsylvania.  He  has  two 
degrees  in  commercial  education  from  Rider 
College  and  has  also  studied  at  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Temple  University. 

J.  U.  Massey,  associate  professor  at  Kansas 
State  Teachers  .College,  Pittsburg,  has  accepted 
an  additional  appointment  to  the  post  of  regis¬ 
trar.  Mr.  Massey  is  a  past  president  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  State  Commercial  Teachers  Association  and 
has  taught  and  held  administrative  positions  in 
several  Kansas  schools.  He  is  active  in  civic  and 
professional  organizations  and  in  his  spare  time 
raises  prize-winning  roses. 


Ensign  Ruth  F.  Kennedy,  USNR,  formerly 
of  Girls  High  School,  Boston,  is  now’  chairman 
of  the  typing  course  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Mid¬ 
shipmen's  School  at  Northampton,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  succeeding  Lt.  (j.g. )  M.  Helen  Dobbie, 
who  was  detached  in  January  for  service  in 
another  naval  training  school. 

Ernest  D.  Bassett,  formerly  acting  chairman 
of  the  business-education  division  of  the  San 
Diego  (California  )  Vocational  High  School  and 
Junior  College,  has  been  appointed  vice-principal 
of  the  school. 

The  San  Diego  Vocational  School  has  three 
divisions — business  education,  war-production 
training,  and  trade  and  industrial  training.  En¬ 
rollment  varies  from  6,000  to  8,000  pupils.  Mr. 
Bassett's  new-  work  is  concerned  with  trade 
and  industrial  classes  for  high  school  and  junior 
college  students. 

He  is  co-author  of  a  recently  published  book 
on  filing. 

Julius  Nelson  has  resigned  from  the  faculty 
of  Garrison  Junior  High  School,  Baltimore,  to 
accept  employment  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  He  will  assist  taxpayers  in  filling 
out  their  returns  and  w'ill  also  w’ork  as  a  special 
investigator. 

The  closing  date  for  the  Fifth  Annual  In¬ 
ternational  Artyping  Contest,  founded  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  Mr.  Nelson,  is  May  1.  Entries  are 
to  be  sent  to  him  at  1725  Riggs  Avenue,  Bal¬ 
timore.  Mr.  Nelson  is  the  author  of  a  widely 
used  book  on  ornamental  typing. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Peoria,  Illinois, 
has  unanimously  voted  to  appoint  John  H. 
Harris,  principal  of  Loucks  Elementary  School, 
to  the  post  of  assistant  superintendent  of  schools. 
Kenneth  M.  Burrell,  former  assistant,  is 
now  superintendent.  Both  terms  will  run  until 
June  30,  1945. 

Mr.  Harris  taught  shorthand  in  the  Manual 
Training  High  School  for  several  years  before 
he  became  principal  of  the  Loucks  school. 

Miss  Lois  Dwyer,  commercial  instructor  at 
the  Metropolitan  School  of  Business,  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  has  joined  the  WAVES  and  is  in  training  at 
the  Naval  Reserve  Midshipmen’s  School  (WR), 
Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

Alexander  H.  Erlick,  professor  of  account¬ 
ing  at  Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  College. 
Pittsburgh,  is  now'  serving  with  the  Army. 
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James  Telfer,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Secretarial  Department  in  Central  Commercial 
and  Technical  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  since  the  organization  of  the  school  in 
1912,  has  retired.  Mrs.  Telfer  has  had  an  in¬ 
terior  decorating  business  for  several  years,  and 
Mr.  Telfer  will  join  her  in  this  business. 

P.  Myers  Heiges,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Business  Department  of  the  Central  High 
School,  has  been  given  charge  of  the  Secretarial 
Department  also.  '  Mr,  Heiges  is  treasurer  of 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association 
and  a  w'ell-known  author  of  business-education 
texts. 

Miss  Jane  Clem,  of  State  Teachers’  College, 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  and  Clyde  Kammerer, 
head  of  the  Commercial  Department,  Central 
High  School,  Detroit,  have  been  engaged  to  teach 
methods  courses  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
this  summer.  Miss  Clem  w'ill  teach  a  methods 
course  in  typing;  Mr.  Kammerer,  a  methods 
course  in  shorthand. 

Ralph  Monay,  who  has  been  head  of  the 
Commercial  Department  at  Marin  Junior  Col¬ 
lege,  Kentfield,  California,  is  now  with  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission. 

Vernon  Musselman  has  been  commissioned 
an  ensign  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve  and  re¬ 
ported  for  active  duty  on  January  15.  He  has 
been  in  charge  of  commercial  teacher  train¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  Before 
he  left  for  the  Navy,  he  placed  an  order  for 
Bound  Volume  No.  23  of  the  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  which  will  not  be  ready  until 
summer!  Be  sure  to  read  his  contribution  in 
next  month’s  issue  of  the  B.E.W. 

Miss  Patrina  Kelley  succeeds  Mr.  Mus¬ 
selman  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  She 
has  been  a  teacher  in  Elmore  City  High  School 
since  her  graduation  from  Oklahoma  College 
for  Women  in  1940.  She  is  an  officer  in  Pi 
Omega  Pi. 


Superior  Achievement  Certificates 

Indications  are  that  many  schools  will 
close  early  in  May  this  year  to  release  ad¬ 
ditional  workers  for  our  country’s  gigantic 
war  tasks.  Because  of  this,  the  dictation 
material  for  the  Certificate  of  Superior 
Achievement  will  be  published  in  the  April 
and  May  issues  of  the  B.E.W.  rather  than 
in  the  May  and  June  issues. 


This  year  marks  the  eightieth  anniversary 
of  the  Rochester  (New  York)  Business 
Institute,  which  was  established  in  1863  by  a 
partnership,  Williams  and  Rogers.  The  found¬ 
ers  were  authors  and  publishers  of  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  system  of  bookkeeping,  which  was  later 
published  by  the  American  Book  Company. 
In  1924,  Ernest  W.  Veigel,  the  present  owner, 
bought  the  school  from  S.  C.  Williams  and 
Dr.  John  Forbes.  Mr.  Veigel  was  formerly 
with  the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Rochester  public  school  system. 

R.B.I.  has  several  hundred  students  and 
twenty-three  teachers.  Roy  O.  Cook,  account¬ 
ancy  and  mathematics  instructor,  has  been 
with  the  school  for  forty-five  years. 


Dr.  Clement  Carrington  Gaines,  president 
and  principal  of  Eastman  Schools  of  Business  in 
Poughkeepsie  and  New  York  City  for  more  than 
fifty  years  until  illness  forced  him  to  retire  in 
1935,  died  on  January  14  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five. 

Dr.  Gaines  taught  in  Virginia,  his  native  state, 
and  in  Kentucky,  and  practiced  law  in  Chicago 
before  he  became  affiliated  with  Eastman  Col¬ 
lege,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  He  served  as 
a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Education  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  In 
1913,  the  Poughkeepsie  Chamber  of  Commerce 
appointed  him  principal  of  the  old  Riverview 
Academy,  a  boys’  military  school. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gaines, 
president  of  the  Eastman  schools  since  his  re¬ 
tirement;  two  daughters;  two  sons;  and  a  sister. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  recent  death  of 
Miss  Willie  Ruby  Blackburn,  who  for  al¬ 
most  twenty  years  had  taught  in  the  high  schools 
and  colleges  of  North  Carolina.  At  the  time 
of  her  death  she  was  head  of  the  Department 
of  Secretarial  Training  at  Richmond  (Virginia) 
Professional  Institute,  a  division  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary.  She  took  that  position 
in  September,  1942. 


We  extend  our  deep  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Louisa 
S.  Averitt,  dean  of  girls  at  the  Meadows- 
Draughon  Business  College,  Shreveport,  Louis¬ 
iana,  who  has  received  word  from  the  War  De¬ 
partment  that  her  son,  Lt.  Richard  Stewart 
Averitt,  was  killed  in  action  in  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific  area  on  January  12. 
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”20  The  Anday  Fastener,  made  of  specially 
^  treated  fiber,  has  been  introduced  by 
Green-Kreigsman  Paper  Company.  It  is  eco¬ 
nomical  and  simple  to  use  and  holds  papers 
securely  in  any  folder.  The  fiber  is  tough 
and  made  to  last  as  long  as  the  folder.  The 
fastener  is  ver)'  useful  for  files  in  which  ma¬ 
terial  is  constantly  used  for  reference,  because 
it  holds  them  in  place. 


AH  Spacemaker  is  the  trade  name  of  a 
*  new  line  of  vertical  guides  and  folders 

equipped  with  magnified  indexing,  produced 
by  the  General  Fireproofing  Company.  The 
nugnification  on  the  tab-inserts  provides  easy 
and  quick  identification.  The  main  subdivisions 
of  the  Spacemaker  index  are  in  the  first  three 
positions  at  the  left.  The  units  are  made  of 
25-point  gray  pressboard  in  letter  and  cap 
sizes  with  2-  and  3-inch  tabs  in  various  tab¬ 
bing  arrangements  and  in  three  colors — green, 
amber,  and  salmon.  The  guides  are  available 
with  eyelet  projecticms  or  with  roller-bearing 
bottoms.  The  folders  are  linen-hinged. 


A.  A.  Bowie  March,  1943 

The  Business  Education  World 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below: 

39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45 

Name  . 

Address . 


A  1  Wage-Wood  card  files  are  made  of 
*  noncritical  materials.  Carved  into  each 
drawer  front  are  a  finger-pull  and  a  label- 
holder.  Drawers  are  of  standard  sizes,  3  by 
5  inches,  4  by  6  inches,  and  5  by  8  inches, 
and  are  dovetailed  front  and  back.  Double¬ 
drawer  units  can  be  stacked  to  make  multiple 
sections.  The  manufacturers,  Wagemaker 
Company,  will  make  larger  units  and  bases 
to  order. 


AT  A  dry  type-cleaning  tool  has  been  in- 
'  vented  by  Walter  H.  Lowston.  It  con¬ 

sists  of  a  rubber  body,  which  contains  suc¬ 
tion  points,  and  a  wocxlen  handle.  The  rub¬ 
ber  part  is  applied  to  the  typewriter  type,  and, 
without  the  use  of  cleaning  fluid,  the  suction 
cups  absorb  ink  and  dirt.  There  are  three 
models  of  this  tool. 

A  T  Corrugated-paper  wastebaskets  are  now 

*  being  manufactured  by  the  Hinde  and 
Dauch  Paper  Company.  Of  the  same  size  and 
shape  as  their  counterparts  in  metal  and  wood, 
they  are  available  in  a  wood-grain  finish  to 
match  office  furniture.  At  present,  walnut 
and  birch  finishes  are  carried  in  stock.  They 
are  shipped  in  folded-up  style  and  can  be  set 
up  quickly. 

AA  Typewriter  platforms,  which  may  be 

*  *  substituted  for  typewriting  desks,  if 
these  cannot  be  bought  by  schools,  are  being 
made  by  Commercial  Furniture  Company.  With 
the  use  of  this  special  platform,  typewriters 
may  be  mounted  on  ordinary  flat-top  desks. 
The  platform  is  clamped  to  the  drawer  of  the 
desk  and  forms  a  rigid  base  for  smooth  typ¬ 
ing.  It  may  be  used  on  any  standard  office 
desk,  single  or  double,  wood  or  steel,  and 
comes  in  two  sizes,  III/2  inches  square  and  14 
inches  square. 

AC  The  Flexi-List  Honor  Rolls  will  prob- 
'  ably  find  a  place  in  our  schools.  Solid 
oak  frame,  glass  enclosure,  easily  attached  ex¬ 
tra  side  panels  to  take  care  of  growing  lists, 
are  some  of  the  features  of  this  new  board. 
Listings  may  be  typed,  printed,  or  drawn  free 
hand.  The  capacity  of  the  board  is  100  list¬ 
ings  of  1  by  3  inches  exposure;  fifty  if  the  size 
of  the  cards  is  1  by  6  inches;  twenty-four  if 
the  card  size  is  2  by  6  inches.  A  poster 
may  be  placed  in  the  center  panel. 
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SECRETARJAL  STUDIES 


A  Timely  Bulletin  Board  Display 


WILLIAM  S.  MEDINE 


Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


The  bulletin-board  display  illustrated  here 
is  an  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  newspaper 
advertisements  instituted  by  the  telephone 
companies.  Newspapers  have  been  carrying  ad¬ 
vertisements  with  the  object  of  educating  the 
public  in  the  use  of  the  telephone  during 
wartime.  Specific  rules  have  been  indicated.  I 
selected  those  that  particularly  referred  to 
telephone  techniques  and  tried  to  show,  in  a 
novel  and  striking  manner,  ways  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  parents  might  contribute  to  the 
war  effort  by  intelligent  use  of  the  telephone. 

In  order  to  give  the  material  added  sig¬ 
nificance  and  also  to  whet  the  interest  of  those 
engaged  in  the  study  of  shorthand  and  even 
those  who  aren’t,  the  items  were  written  in 
shorthand.  Smooth  white  placards  were  used, 
and  the  shorthand  was  written  in  India  ink. 
For  those  whose  acquaintance  with  shorthand 
was  limited,  a  transcript  of  each  message  was 
placed  at  the  lower  left  corner  of  each  poster. 

Transcript  of  the  Shorthand  Captions 
Upper  Left 

Do  not  make  long  distance  calls  during 
"msh  hours”  if  you  can  conveniently  call  at 


another  time.  "Rush  hours”  are  10  a.m.  to 
12  noon,  2  to  4  p.m.,  and  7  to  8  p.m. 

Lower  Left 

Keep  a  pad  and  pencil  handy.  To  look 
for  them  during  a  conversation  wastes  time. 
Keeping  notes  avoids  mistakes  and  confusion. 

Left  Center 

Speak  clearly  and  directly  into  the  mouth¬ 
piece  with  your  lips  one  half  inch  away. 
Having  to  repeat  yourself  wastes  time  and  ties 
up  lines  needlessly. 

Right  Center 

Do  not  telephone  during  or  for  some  time 
after  an  air-raid  alarm  (except  for  serious  per¬ 
sonal  emergency).  Lines  must  be  kept  clear 
for  military  and  civilian  defense  use. 

Upper  Right 

Do  not  say  "hello.”  It  wastes  time.  An¬ 
swer  with  your  name,  company,  department, 
or  telephone  number  instead. 

Lower  Right 

Wait  till  you  hear  the  "dial  tone”  (a  steady 
humming  sound)  before  you  dial.  The  tone 
is  the  "number  please,”  indicating  that  the 
equipment  is  ready  to  take  your  call. 
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HARRIET  P.  BANKER,  Editor 


We're  getting  tired  of  writing  letters 
that  never  go  anywhere,”  a  group  of  stu¬ 
dents  told  their  instructor  last  spring. 

"That’s  a  criticism  worth  considering,”  he 
said.  "Writing  out  Exercise  241  for  my  files 
isn’t  a  very  inspiring  assignment  for  a  warm 
spring  evening.  Let’s  do  something  about  it.” 

The  answer  to  the  problem  of  turning  the 
cold,  routine  pages  of  a  homework  assignment 
into  a  warm,  living  problem  came  at  the  close 
of  the  class  period  the  next  day. 

"You  know,  my  father  owns  a  drug  store,” 
one  of  the  students  remarked.  "Last  week  he 
asked  me  to  write  three  collection  letters  for 
him.  Yesterday  one  of  the  men  came  into  the 
store  and  paid  his  bill.” 

Two  days  later,  with  the  approval  of  the 
principal,  a  letter  written  by  each  student  went 
to  a  local  businessman.  The  following  letter 
is  typical: 

Dear  Mr.  Robinson: 

Most  young  people  today  ask  but  one  thing — the 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  ability.  We  have  a 
business  letter  writing  class  here  at  our  high  school, 
and  we  are  trained  in  the  writing  of  business  letters. 
We  know  how  to  write  forceful,  tactful  collection 
letters,  adjustment  letters,  inquiries,  order  letters,  or 
any  other  type  of  letter  that  you  may  wish.  Above  all, 
we  are  trained  to  prepare  our  letters  in  a  neat  type¬ 
written  form,  ready  for  mailing. 

We  believe  we  have  a  plan  that  will  render  you  a 
worth-while  service,  free  of  any  charge  except  your 
postage. 

Unfortunately,  most  businessmen  have  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  customers  whose  accounts  are  long  overdue. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  write  tactful  reminders,  letters 
of  urgency,  or  any  other  collection  letter  that  will 
aid  you  in  the  collection  of  these  accounts. 

All  that  you  need  do,  when  I  call  at  your  office 
once  a  week,  is  give  me  the  necessary  information  for 
writing  the  letters.  They  will  be  written  and  typed 
at  the  school  under  the  supervision  of  my  instructor. 
I’ll  return  the  letters  to  you,  envelopes  and  all,  ready 
for  mailing. 

There  are  no  strings  attached  to  this  offer.  If  my 
work  is  satisfactory,  all  that  I  ask  is  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  when  I  am  graduated  in  June. 

I  shall  call  at  your  store  within  the  next  few  days 
and  talk  to  you  personally  about  the  plan. 


rhe  close  of  school  in  June  found  the  stu¬ 
dents  enthusiastically  continuing  their  writing 
of  actual  business  letters  "that  went  some¬ 
where.”  The  writing  of  these  letters  in  actual 
business  situations  inspired  even  the  poorest 
students  to  do  outstanding  work. 

The  experience  that  a  number  of  the  students 
gained  in  their  contacts  with  local  businessmen 
aided  them  in  obtaining  permanent  jobs  fol¬ 
lowing  graduation. 

Window  Trimming  in  Action 

The  members  of  the  sales-training 
CLASS  at  Euclid  Shore  High  School  recently 
gained  practical  experience  in  window  trim¬ 
ming  by  displaying  work  of  schools  as  their 
"products.”  The  windows  in  two  vacant  stores 
on  Euclid  Avenue  were  used  for  the  displays. 

Window  trimming  became  more  than  a  text¬ 
book  assignment  as  students  developed  their 
own  plans  for  actual  window  displays.  In  prep¬ 
aration,  they  searched  through  library  books, 
studied  window-trimming  pamphlets,  and  ana¬ 
lyzed  local  window  displays. 

Planning  a  central  theme  for  the  displays, 
building  the  backgrounds,  and  arranging  the 
displays  were  considered  part  of  the  fun  rather 
than  part  of  an  assignment. 

Each  student  contributed  to  the  building  of 
the  display.  Some  gathered  exhibits  from  the 
schools.  Others  built  the  framework  for  the 
background  or  aided  in  making  the  crepe-paper 
flowers,  draperies,  and  tubes  that  converted  the 
vacant  store  windows  into  a  colorful  display. 

The  total  cost  of  the  display,  including  build¬ 
ers’  lath,  crepe  paper,  thumbtacks,  wire,  and 
other  small  items,  was  $3.  The  owner  of  the 
building  donated  the  use  of  the  stores  as  part 
of  the  community-school  project. — Robert 
Finch,  Supervisor,  Intra-School  Accounting, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

In  Our  Typing  Classroom 

In  our  school  each  student,  instead  of 
buying  his  own  supply  of  typing  materials, 
pays  20  or  25  cents  a  semester,  and  the  school 
furnishes  the  supplies. 

Each  student  is  given  a  folder,  which  he 
keeps  in  a  file  cabinet.  He  gets  his  folder  when 
he  comes  to  class  and  files  it  at  the  end  of  the 
period  with  the  practice  paper  and  unfinished 
work.  As  paper  is  passed  out  daily,  everyone 
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uses  the  same  kind.  Envelopes,  carbon  paper, 
and  duplicated  letterheads  are  furnished  when 
needed. 

Our  students  like  this  method  of  buying 
their  typing  supplies,  and  it  costs  less  than 
if  they  bought  their  own  elsewhere. 

Builedn-Board  Displays 
So  that  the  students  may  share  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  displays  in  the  classroom,  committees 
of  two  or  three  are  assigned  the  care  of  the 
bulletin  board  for  a  week  at  a  time.  These  com¬ 
mittees  are  named  several  weeks  in  advance, 
so  that  they  have  sufficient  time  to  find  appro¬ 
priate  material.  In  this  way,  much  is  collected 
that  otherwise  would  not  be  obtained,  and  the 
students  take  more  interest  in  the  material 
posted.  In  addition  to  this  contribution  on  the 
part  of  the  classes,  some  charts  and  classwork 
are  displayed. 

In  the  spring,  when  a  week  is  spent  on  typ¬ 
ing  designs,  students  who  finish  first  type 
poems  on  wallpaper.  From  a  sample  catalogue 
of  wallpaper,  a  student  chooses  the  paper  he 
likes;  then  he  selects  a  poem.  He  types  the 
poem  attractively  on  the  wallpaper  and  mounts 
it  on  colored  construction  paper.  These  ”walb 
paper  poems”  add  a  colorful  touch  to  the  bul¬ 
letin  board. 

No-Error  Club 

Any  pupil  likes  to  have  his  name  posted 
•when  a  creditable  record  is  achieved.  During 
the  second  semester,  sometimes  sooner,  I 
print  the  heading  "No-Error  Club”  with  col¬ 
ored  chalk  on  the  blackboard.  When  a  student 
writes  a  perfect  10-  or  15-minute  test,  I  write 
bis  name  and  his  rate  per  minute  with  colored 
chalk  under  the  title.  Every  time  a  perfect  test 
is  written,  that  rate  is  also  recorded  after  the 
student’s  name.  Thus  the  number  of  perfect 
tests  is  indicated,  as  well  as  the  speed  at  which 
each  is  written. 

Other  devices  that  I  have  used  successfully 
and  that  my  students  like  are  a  progress  chart 
for  the  second  semester  to  record  10-minute 
tests  on  new  material  with  five,  or  fewer,  er¬ 
rors;  an  individual  record  sheet  of  tests  show¬ 
ing  the  length  of  the  test,  the  gross  errors,  and 
the  grades  for  speed  and  accuracy ;  and  carbon¬ 
copy  timings.  (A  description  of  this  last  device 
appeared  in  the  January,  1942,  Lamp  of  Ex¬ 
perience.) 

In  addition  to  these  pet  stand-bys  of  mine. 


I  frequently  use  ideas  from  the  Lamp  of  Ex¬ 
perience.  To  make  these  devices  readily  avail¬ 
able,  I  have  kept  a  file  of  these  pages  from  the 
B.E.W.  ever  since  I  started  teaching. — Elaine 
E.  Paulsen,  Petoskey  ( Michigan )  High  School. 

Teaching  Students  to  Spell 

All  typewriting  students  must  work  with 
words  in  their  daily  work  while  typing  and 
again  while  proofreading.  They  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  made  to  realize  the  importance  of  cor¬ 
rect  spelling,  add  new  words  to  their  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  understand  fully  the  content  of  all 
typewritten  material.  To  accomplish  these  ob¬ 
jectives,  1  have  used  the  following  routine  with 
gratifying  results. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  typewriting  period, 
students  are  required  to  warm  up.  As  the 
students  come  into  class,  each  one  takes  a  sheet 
of  practice  paper  from  a  wire  basket  on  the 
teacher’s  desk.  This  procedure  helps  to  get 
everyone  organized  in  a  businesslike  manner 
and  ready  for  work. 

As  soon  as  the  class  is  settled,  a  spelling 
"quiz”  begins.  I  dictate  new  words  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  typewriter.  When  this  dictation 
is  completed,  I  write  the  words  on  the  board, 
and  the  students  type  one  full  line  of  any  word 
that  they  may  have  misspelled.  These  lists  are 
retained  by  the  students,  who  are  required  to 
study  the  words  for  a  monthly  spelling  test  and 
to  define  all  new  words. 

Less  than  5  minutes  daily  is  required  for  this 
work.  The  drill  has  made  the  students  "word¬ 
conscious”  and  alert  to  building  a  rich  vocab¬ 
ulary. 

The  ten  words  dictated  daily  are  taken  from 
the  copy  that  is  assigned  for  that  period.  This 
practice  enables  students  to  test  themselves  on 
new  words,  to  correct  any  misspelled  words,  to 
see  how  the  words  are  used  in  a  sentence,  and 
to  learn  their  meaning  through  the  content  of 
the  copy  when  proofreading. — Florence  Geller, 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey. 
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COMING  SOON! 

THESE  BOOKS 

CRECC  SPEED  BUILDING  FOR 
COLLEGES,  by  Gregg.  In  this  latest 
volume  of  the  famous  Gregg  Speed 
Building  Series  is  found  the  same 
speed-building  cycle  and  daily  les¬ 
son  plan  of  the  other  editions  but 
all  of  the  dictation  and  practice  ma¬ 
terial  is  entirely  new.  The  new 
book  also  contains  additional  teach¬ 
ing  devices.  A  distinctive  text.  640 
pages.  Ready  March  1  5. 

RATIONAL  DICTATION  STUDIES. 

by  Baten  and  McNamara.  The  com¬ 
plete  revision  of  one  of  the  most 
popular  advanced  shorthand  texts 
ever  published  Set  in  type,  with 
the  most  difficult  shorthand  out¬ 
lines  in  the  page  margin.  Uniquely, 
the  successive  letters  increase  in 
length  by  one  or  two  standard  words  per  letter  throughout  the  book. 
Ready  April  1 . 

MOST-USED  CIVIL  SERVICE  TERMS,  by  Strong  and  Foote.  A  collection 
of  civil  service  terms  that  was  years  in  the  making.  Represents  a  vocabulary 
cross  section  of  the  Agencies  and  Departments  of  our  Government  at 
Washington.  Ready  April  1  5. 

PRACTICAL  BOOKKEEPING  FOR  SECRETARIES  AND  GENERAL  OFFICE 
WORKERS,  by  Freeman,  Goodfellow,  and  Hanna.  A  beginning  bookkeep¬ 
ing  course  built  around  the  daily  recording  activities  of  the  general  office 
worker.  Integrated  with  arithmetic,  handwriting,  spelling,  office  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  business  ethics.  Profusely  illustrated.  Ready  April  1. 

POOR  MR.  HILL!  by  Johnson.  A  radio  skit  that  can  be  used  equally  well 
for  an  assembly  program  of  about  30  minutes.  Emphasizes  the  vocational 
value  of  business  training;  humorous  in  nature.  Ready  March  1 . 

GRAPHIC  TRANSCRIPTION,  by  Berlin,  Nunes,  and  Fromberg.  Practically 
an  all -shorthand  text,  for  one  semester  of  the  advanced  year — sixteen 
sections  of  five  daily  assignments  each.  English  exercises  in  each  section. 
Dictation  material  consists  of  business  letters,  consumer  letters,  and 
articles.  Questions  on  content  follow  each  letter.  Dictation  classified  ac¬ 
cording  to  businesses.  Graphically  and  uniquely  illustrated.  Ready  May  1. 

THE  BASIC  VOCABULARY  OF  BUSINESS  LETTERS,  by  Horn  and  Peter¬ 
son.  (See  page  iv  for  details.)  Ready  March  15. 

To  get  Gregg  results,  use  Gregg  materials. 

THE  CRECC  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston  Toronto  London 


lyitcn  inquiring  about  these  books  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 

THE  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
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Cadi  month  tho  B.  E.  W.  glToo  In  thla 
doportmont  somo  5.000  words  of  so- 
loctod  material  counted  In  units  of  20 
■tondord  words  for  dictation.  This  mo- 
terial  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the 
some  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 


Any  Questions  About  Waves  or  Spars? 

YouUl  find  the  answers  here 

From  the  Navy  Recruiting  booklet  “How  to  serve  your  country  in  the  Waves  or  Spar*,"  which  may  be  secured  from  any 

V.  S.  Navy  Recruiting  Station, 


Q.  As  a  WAVE  or  SPAR  will  I  be  expected  to 
serve  overseas? 

A.  The  law  passed  by  Congress  limits  your  service 
to”  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  is  the  term  of  enlistment? 

A.  For  the  duration  of  the”  war.  You  will  be 
discharged  within  six  months  after  the  war  ends. 

Q.  After  I  have  once  joined,  may  I  resign? 

A.  A  letter”  to  your  Commanding  Officer,  request¬ 
ing  discharge  and  stating  your  reason,  will  be  for¬ 
warded  for  consideration.*®  But  in  wartime  resigna¬ 
tions  are  discouraged. 

Q.  If  I  am  under  20  and  my  parents  consent,  can’®® 

I  enlist? 

A.  No.  By  law  the  minimum  age  is  20. 

Q.  If  I  should  fail  the  aptitude  test,  can  I  take  it 
again  ?’” 

A.  No. 

Q.  If  I  have  no  special  training,  will  I  be  eligible? 

A.  Yes.  In  addition  to  women  with  specialized’” 
training,  the  WAVES  and  SPARS  definitely  want 
women  of  high  calibre  but  no  special  training. 

Q.  Am  I  on’*®  active  duty  as  soon  as  I  am  sworn 
in? 

A.  Not  necessarily.  You  may  be  told  to  report 
home  on  inactive’*®  duty  to  await  further  orders  or  be 
ordered  to  proceed  to  a  training  school  immediately. 

Q.  When”®  does  my  pay  begin? 

A.  The  day  you  report  to  training  school. 

Q.  Should  I  quit  my  old  job  as  soon  as  I  am 
sworn  in? 

A.  No.”®  Do  not  resign  until  you  are  ordered  to 
training  school. 

Q.  Must  all  WAVES  and  SPARS  start  as  Appren¬ 
tice  Seamen? 

A.  Yes.  But®”  after  successfully  completing  the 
indoctrination  and  training  period,  you  are  automati¬ 
cally”®  promoted  to  a  higher  rating.  From  then  on, 
your  promotion  depends  on  your  ability  and  length 
oP"®  service. 

Q.  May  I  later  change  the  type  of  work  I  am 
doing  ? 

A.  Yes.  You  may  submit  a  request  to  your  Com- 
tnanding*®*  Officer  to  be  forwarded  for  consideration. 

Q.  Do  I  pay  my  own  way  to  training  school? 

A.  No.  Your  transportation**  is  paid  by  the  Navy. 

Q.  How  long  will  my  training  period  be? 

A.  The  training  period  will  average*”  about  four 
months. 


Q.  Can  an  enlisted  woman  request  training  in  a 
particular  field — for  instance,  radio**® — even  if  she  has 
had  no  previous  training  in  that  field? 

A.  Yes.  But  it  cannot  be  guaranteed  that  the  re¬ 
quest**®  will  be  granted. 

Q.  When  do  I  get  my  uniform? 

A.  After  you  arrive  at  training  school.  However, 
you  should  bring  enough”®  civilian  clothing  for  a 
week  or  two 

Q.  What  will  my  hours  be  at  training  school? 

A.  The  hours  will  depend  on  the  school*”  you 
attend.  However,  they  will  be  on  a  military  basis. 
Reveille,  taps,  etc. 

Q.  Will  I  learn*”  military  drill? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  there  be  organized  exercise? 

A.  Yes.  There  will  be  a  physical  director  at  each*** 
school,  and  the  athletic  program  will  be  keyed  to  the 
type  of  work  you  will  do. 

Q.  Will  there  be  religious  services?*** 

A.  Yes.  Each  training  school  will  make  appropri¬ 
ate  arrangements. 

Q.  Am  I  allowed  to  have  dates  during  training? 

A.  Yes.  You  may"®  have  dates  during  your  free 
time. 

Q.  Will  I  get  week-end  leaves  from  training 
school  ? 

A.  Yes,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Gunmanding®” 
Officer. 

Q.  Will  I  be  subject  to  military  discipline  after 
training? 

A.  The  extent  of  discipline  depends**  on  where 
you  are  stationed  and  what  sort  of  work  you  are 
doing.  Obviously,  those  living  in  barracks  will 
be"®  subject  to  more  discipline  than  those  living 
alone. 

Q.  What  about  working  hours,  leaves,  dates  after 
training? 

A.  All  these  will"*  be  determined  by  the  work  you 
are  doing  and  the  post  where  you  are  stationed. 

Q.  What  supervision  will  there  be  over”®  my  liv¬ 
ing  quarters? 

A.  Wherever  WAVES  or  SPARS  live  in  groups, 
they  will  be  adequately  supervised,  and  proper^  liv¬ 
ing  standards  will  be  maintained.  Where  girls  live 
individually,  the  Navy  will  recommend  suitable  quar¬ 
ters.*” 

Q.  Will  I  be  permitted  to  marry  after  the  training 
period  ? 
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A.  Yes,  except  a  man  in  your  corresponding*" 
branch  of  the  service.  If  you  do  marry  such  a  man, 
you  will  be  discharged  or  asked  to  resign. 

Q.  Will  the  Marine***  Corps  Women’s  Reserve  be 
trained  with  the  WAVES  and  SPARS? 

A.  Yes;  in  the  same  schools. 

Q.  May  I  request  duty  at  any  p>articular'"  Naval  or 
Coast  Guard  Station? 

A.  Yes,  but  your  request  may  or  may  not  be 
granted. 

Q.  As  an  enlisted  woman,’*  will  I  be  subject  to 
the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  an  enlisted  Navy 
man? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  I  get  the  same’*  pay  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  allowances  for  dependents? 

A.  Yes,  the  same  as  for  Navy  men. 

Q.  Can  I  buy  life  insurance’*®  at  the  same  low 
rates  as  Navy  men? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  I  get  free  mail  privileges,  discounts  on 
transportation,  movies,’*’  etc.?  Will  I  benefit  from 
USO,  Red  Cross,  Navy  Relief,  etc.? 

A.  Yes,  on  the  same*®®  basis  as  male  members  of 
the  armed  services. 

Q.  May  I  wear  make-up? 

A.  Yes,  a  reasonable  amount. 

Q.  Must  hair  be**  cut  short  or  worn  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  style? 

A.  You  may  wear  it  in  any  style  that  is  becoming 
to  you,  but**®  it  should  be  short  enough  not  to  cover 
your  collar. 

Q.  If  I  do  not  receive  an  application  blank  im¬ 
mediately"*®  after  writing  for  one,  does  it  mean  I  am 
rejected  ? 

A.  No.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  send  blanks*** 
out  as  soon  as  letters  are  received.  If  you  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  yours  within  a  week,  telephone  or  write,  stating 
the*®®  case. 

Q.  If  I’m  not  asked  to  come  in  for  an  aptitude  test, 
does  it  mean  I  am  rejected? 

A.  No.  Even  though  you  are**  qualified,  there 
may  not  be  a  position  open  at  the  moment  which  can 
properly  utilize  your  talents.**®  You  will  be  asked  to 
come  in  for  an  aptitude  test  as  soon  as  the  need  for 
your  services  develops. 

Q.  What  papers***  would  it  be  helpful  for  a  candi¬ 
date  to  start  obtaining  as  soon  as  she  decides  she 
would  like  to  join  the**®  WAVES  or  SPARS? 

A.  1.  Evidence  of  citizenship — birth  or  baptismal 
certificate. 

2.  Transcript  of  your***  educational  record. 

3.  Record  of  occupation  since  leaving  school. 

4.  Three  letters  of  recommendation  from*"*  citi¬ 
zens  prominent  in  your  community  who  can  certify 
to  your  character  and  ability. 

Q.  Can’®*®  an  enlisted  woman  ever  work  up  to  a 
commission  ? 

A.  Yes.  Your  application  will  be  judged  on  dem¬ 
onstrated*®*®  capacity  and  ability. 

Q.  Could  I  qualify  for  a  commission  with  only 
two  or  three  years  of*®**  college  work? 

A.  Yes,  provided  you  have  also  had  exceptional 
experience  in  administrative,  executive,"®®  or  technical 
work.  But  you  must  have  had  at  least  two  years  of 
college. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the"*  uniform 
of  an  enlisted  woman  and  that  of  an  Officer? 

A.  Little  difference — exc^'pt  for  hat,  gold  but¬ 


tons”*®  instead  of  blue.  Officer  stripes  on  sleeve  and 
shirts.  Officers  wear  white  shirts  for  dress,  blue  for 
work.  Enlisted  women"*®  wear  reserve  blue  or  dark 
blue  shirts. 

Q.  If  an  Officer  Candidate  fails  to  complete  her 
training  period"**  successfully,  will  she  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  regular  enlisted  ranks  or  discharged? 

A.  She  may  have  her  option. 

Q.  What  is’*®  the  pay  scale  for  Officers? 

A.  Ensign:  $150.00  base  pay  and  allowances, 
amounting  in  all"*  to  about  $216.00  a  month. 

Lieutenant  (Junior  Grade):  $166.67’**®  base  pay 
and  allowances,  amounting  in  all  to  about  $247.00 
a’*®  month.  Lieutenant  (Senior  Grade):  $200.00  base 
pay  and  allowances,  amounting  in  all  to  about"** 
$296.00  a  month. 

Q.  How  much  are  Officers  allowed  for  uniforms? 

A.  $250.  (1300) 


1776  and  1943 

From  “Qemcnt  Comments" 

"THESE  are  the  times  that  try  men’s  souls.  The 
summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in 
this  crisis,  shrink  from  the*  service  of  their  coun¬ 
try;  but  he  that  stands  it  now  deserves  the  love 
and  thanks  of  man  and  woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell,*® 
is  not  easily  conquered;  yet  we  have  this  conso¬ 
lation  with  us — that  the  harder  the  conflict  the  more 
glorious*®  the  triumph.  What  we  obtain  too  cheap 
we  esteem  too  lightly;  it  is  dearness  only  that  gives 
everything**  its  value.  Heaven  knows  how  to  put 
a  proper  price  upon  its  goods,  and  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  so  celestial*""  an  article  as  FREE¬ 
DOM  should  not  be  highly  rated.”  (Ill) — The 
Crisis,  1776,  by  Tom  Paine 

Time  to  Grab  a  Capsule  of  Lunch 

By  E.  F.  w. 

From  ‘‘The  Kalends  of  the  Waverly  Press” 

THE  stimulation  which  war  always  gives  to  scien¬ 
tific  research  has  brought  developments  of  breath¬ 
taking*  advances  for  the  civilian  population  after  the 
war.  It  is  promised  that  a  trip  to  Europe  will  be 
only*®  a  matter  of  hours  in  the  huge  transport  planes 
of  the  post-war  period.  A  cross-continent  hop  from 
New  York*®  to  San  Francisco  will  be  all  in  the  day’s 
work  for  the  traveling  salesman  of  the  future.  Tele¬ 
vision  will*®  bring  scenes  of  distant  action  into  your 
own  living  room.  Construction  of  houses  will  be 
revolutionized.  Even’®®  the  air  you  breathe  in  your 
home  will  be  filtered,  washed,  humidified,  and 
sterilized.  Your  new  automobile  will’*  make  your 
present  model  as  obsolete  as  the  Model  T  Ford 
is  today.  And  a  three-gallon  ration  of  the’*®  110  oc¬ 
tane  gasoline  in  that  new  car  will  take  you  farther 
than  ten  gallons  does  today. 

All  these’*  advances  and  many  more  will  be 
welcomed.  But  whether  or  not  one  new  trend  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  urgencies  of  war  will’*  be  welcomed 
as  an  advance  is  open  to  question.  I  refer  to  the 
threat  of  the  capsule  food  era. 

Feeling*®  that  any  wasted  shipping  space  might 
delay  the  day  of  victory  in  this  war,  scientists  de- 
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cided  it  was”®  folly  to  export  water  and  air  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Yet  the  transport 
of  ordinary®*®  foodstuffs  involves  much  waste  of 
this  sort.  So  dehydration  of  much  food  for  over¬ 
seas  shipment  was  ordered.  This  process®**  saves  from 
50  to  90  per  cent  in  bulk  on  various  items.  It 
likewise  improves  the  keeping  qualities®*®  and  in 
many  instances  eliminates  the  need  for  refrigeration. 

The  next  logical  step  was  to®®®  squeeze  out  the 
air.  This  is  now  being  done  by  a  process  which 
compresses  dehydrated  foods  into  blocks  or 
briquettes.®®"  The  result  is  an  additional  saving  in 
bulk  ranging  from  30  per  cent  for  dried  whole  milk 
to  80**®  per  cent  for  cream  of  cabbage  soup!  The 
briquettes  arc  then  wrapped  in  cellophane. 

The  Quartermaster  General’s  Office®*®  says  that  in 
1943  plans  call  for  dehydration  and  compression  of 
a  billion  pounds  of  foodstuffs®*®  including  eggs, 
meat,  milk,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  For  most  of  these 
10  pounds  of  raw  food  are  required  to  produce*®® 
one  pound  of  the  briquetted  food.  So  ten  billion 
pounds  of  raw  foodstuffs  will  be  submitted  to  this 
process. 

That  long*®®  predicted  capsule-meal  may  be  just 
around  the  corner.  And  who  will  welcome  such  a 
prosp>ect?  The  bones  of  Lucullus**®  should  rattle  in 
his  tomb.  A  briquette  of  potatoes  about  half  the 
size  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes  can  be  **®  crumbled  into 
water  and  in  a  few  seconds  it  swells  into  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  mashed  potatoes  enough**®  for  two  people.  A 
dozen  eggs,  dried  and  compressed,  occupy  no  more 
space  than  one  whole  egg  in  the  shell. 

Your  beets,  carrots,*®®  onions,  even  puddings,  ice 
cream  mixes,  and  pre-cooked  cereals  have  been  re¬ 
duced  to  capsule  form.  Yet  it  is*®®  claimed  that 
when  the  cellophane  wrapper  is  opened  and  the 
contents  emptied  into  a  saucepan  or  dish  the  for¬ 
mer**®  fresh  consistency  of  the  food  is  restored  after 
a  few  seconds  mixing  with  water.  Thus  you  can 
carry  home**®  your  evening  meal  complete  from  soup 
to  dessert  in  your  coat  pocket. 

At  noontime,  when  you  may  be  accustomed  even**® 
now  to  eat  in  a  hurry,  you  will  be  able  after  victory 
is  won  to  grab  a  bite  to  eat  from  a  wide*®"  choice  of 
vegetable,  meat,  milk,  eggs,  or  fruit  briquettes  from 
a  box  in  your  desk  drawer  or  on  the  counter  of 
your*®®  corner  drug  store.  There  are  those,  however, 
who  will  sigh  for  the  good  old  days  of  ham-and- 
cheese-on-rye  when  munching  on**®  a  beef  and 
onion  briquette  with  a  capsule  of  milk  on  the 
side.  (651) 

It  Was  Tough  for  Them,  Too 

From  “The  Silver  Lining” 

ABOVE  my  desk  hangs  a  picture  of  covered 
wagons  crossing  the  great  plains.  Oxen  are  pulling 
the  wagons.  Men  are®®  walking  beside  the  wagons, 
their  guns  in  readiness. 

As  my  eyes  rested  on  the  picture  the  thought 
flashed  into  my*®  mind  ...  it  was  tough  for  them, 
too!  It  was  tough  for  the  pioneers  who  blazed  new 
trails  through  the  wilderness.  It  was  tough  for*® 
Washington  and  his  men  in  the  snow  and  cold  of 
Valley  Forge.  It  was  tough  for  those  who  built 
railroads  through  mountain  and*"  forest  to  make  our 
Nation  one.  It  was  tough  for  the  soldiers  of  the 
north  and  south  who  shed  their  blood  to  unite  us.®®" 
It  was  tough  for  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  came  to 
a  strange  land  to  find  freedom  to  worship  God. 

The  inspiring  thing*®®  is  that  things  have  never 
been  too  tough  for  us!  America  is  an  epic  stoiy’ 


of  triumph  over  trials***  and  tribulations.  Now,  we 
of  this  generation  are  being  tested.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  square  our  shoulders,**®  hold 
up  our  heads,  and  face  our  problems  unafraid.  We 
will  gain  strength  and  courage  by  looking  back  at 
the  great**®  processional  of  American  heroes  who 
took  tough  going  in  their  stride.  We  have  the  same 
stuff  in  us  that  they  had®®®  in  them.  They  won  out. 
So  will  we.  There  is  an  old  American  saying  that  the 
tougher  they  come,  the  harder  they  fall!  (220) 

Simple  Business  Letters 

By  ABRAHAM  E.  KLEIN 
Graded  for  use  with  Chapter  Seven  of  the  Manual 


are  sorry  to  inform  you  that  we  are  unable 
to  furnish  you  with  an  oil  burner^  at  this  time. 

The  Office  of  Production  Management  has  for¬ 
bidden  us  to  make  any  more  burners  for  the** 
duration,  for  several  reasons.  The  first  is  that  the 
metals  used  in  such  burners  are  badly  needed  for  the 
u'^rr*®  production.  The  second  reason  is  one  which 
I  am  sure  you  have  already  surmised — there  is  not 
enough  oil  /o*°  meet  present  needs.  Third,  we  have 
been  turning  our  plant  over  to  war  work  and  much 
as  we  want  to  meet  your  needs  always,*™  we  can¬ 
not  do  so  today. 

We  urge  you  not  to  try  to  have  a  burner  made 
elsewhere  but  to  resort  to  the  use**®  of  coal,  which 
is  plentiful  and  easier  to  obtain. 

After  the  war,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  you’*® 
to  convert  your  coal  furnace  to  oil.  At  that  time, 
which  we  hope  is  not  far  distant,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  serve  you. 

Yours**®  sincerely,  (162) 

Dear  Mr.  Kingdon: 

Burt  Temple,  the  captain  of  our  tennis  team,  will 
be  unable  to  play  against  your  Academ^  squad 
next  Saturday.  His  father  notified  him  by  wire  of 
his  mother's  sudden  death  and  he  had  to  boards 
a  train  for  Portland  at  once  in  order  to  attend 
the  funeral  services. 

As  you  are  aware,  he  is  a*®  player  of  exceptional 
merit  and  noteworthy  for  his  feats  on  the  courts. 
Thus  far  this  season  his  record  remains*®  unsur¬ 
passed. 

Without  his  versatile  aid  our  team  will  be  badly 
handicapped  in  the  matches.  Therefore,  I  hope,'*^ 
as  a  special  favor  to  me,  that  you  can  put  off  our 
meet  until  the  third  of  next  month.  /  am  sure  Burt 
will  be*®*  with  us  again  by  that  time. 

Sincerely  yours,  (128) 

Dear  Sir: 

I  saw  your  advertisement  in  yesterday's  TIMES 
concerning  storage  space.  A  few  days  from  now  I 
am  going”  away  on  a  trip  that  will  take  a  few 
months. 

I  want  to  put  my  furniture  in  storage  and  would 
like  you  to**  send  your  truck  around  for  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  Please  notify  me  at  once  when  your 
truck  can  come. 

Very  truly*®  yours,  (61) 

Graded  for  use  with  Chapter  Eight  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Sir: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  several  days  ag«) 
in  regard  to  breakfast  set  marked  1 2 A.  W'e  are 


Dear  Mr.  Dennis: 
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.\orry*'  to  say  that  we  cannot  send  you  any  at  the 
present  time.  We  are  out  of  stock  of  this  num¬ 
ber. 

As  you  know/®  this  set  is  one  of  our  best  sellers 
and  more  and  more  dealers  are  sending  in  requests 
for  it. 

We  have  written  to*®  the  factory  in  reference  to 
the  matter  and  were  informed  that  we  ought  to 
receive  a  new  shipment  in  <r*®  day  or  two.  We  will 
ship  your  set  just  as  soon  as  we  receive  more  stock 

Yours  very  truly,  (96) 

Dear  Mr.  Diamond: 

There  will  be  a  general  business  meeting  of  the 
Artists  Group  tomorrow  evening  at*®  eight.  Both 
the  president  of  the  Group  and  the  subeditor  of  our 
monthly  publication  w'ill  speak. 

This  promises*®  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  and  most 
exciting  meetings  we  have  had  for  a  long  time. 
I  advise  you  to  be*®  present  if  you  can  possibly 
make  it. 

A  new  amendment  to  the  bylaws  that  is  of  tre¬ 
mendous  importance*®  to  all  the  members  will  be 
taken  up  in  advance  of  all  other  business.  Needless 
to  say,  it  is  imperative’®®  that  everyone  be  prompt. 
No  late  comers  will  be  admitted,  and  this  rule  will 
be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Very’*®  truly  yours,  (123) 

Dear  Mr.  Pound: 

I  wish  to  commend  you  for  the  admirable  way  in 
which  you  handled  the  Raleigh  Theater*®  incident. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  one  careless  act  would  have 
thrown  the  entire  house  into  a  panic.  Your*® 
presence  of  mind  in  tackling  the  madman  and  thus 
breaking  his  hold  on  the  knife  was  one  of  the  finest 
and  noblest  deeds  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  Organization  for  Bravery  insists  that  you  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  City  Hall  /«*®  order  to  receive  a  medal 
for  your  daring  act.  I  knew  they  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  show  their  admiration^'"  for  your  courage, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  to  be  extended 
an  award,  which  you  will  always’*®  cherish. 

Very  sincerely,  (125) 

Graded  for  use  with  Chapter  Nine  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Sir: 

Shipment  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  wrapping 
I>aper  was  made  today  via  the  Union  Railroad  as 
requested*®  in  your  letter  of  March  fifth.  We  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  it  will  arrive  on  time  and  in  good 
condition. 

Because  of*®  the  war  we  doubt  that  we  shall  be 
capable  of  duplicating  as  large  an  order  ^ain  for 
some  time.  We  are*®  experiencing  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  enough  stock  to  meet  our  customers’  needs, 
and  must  therefore*"  ask  you  to  order  only  what  is 
absolutely  essential.  We  feel  certain  that  you  ap¬ 
preciate  the’®®  situation  and  will  cooperate. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  or  obtaining  the 
necessary  raw**®  materials,  we  shall  continue  to  serve 
you  as  long  as  it  is  within  our  power  to  do  so. 

Very’*®  sincerely  yours,  (142) 

Dear  Mr.  Perry: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  February  sixth  in 
which  you  enclose  a  check  for  fifty  dollars*"  to  apply 
on  your  account.  Your  unpaid  balance  now  totals 
$121.40.  We**  hope  that  you  will  find  it  convenient 
to  send  us  your  check  for  this  amount  by  the  tenth 
of  next  month. 

Yours  very  truly,  (60) 


Dear  Sir: 

I  am  anxious  to  establish  contact  with  anyone 
who  has  had  dealings  with  or  knew  the  late  Dr.** 
Frank  Smith.  I  am  engaged  in  writing  a  life  of  this 
famous  statesman  and  have  traveled  all  over  the 
United^"  States  seeking  authentic  and  original  ma¬ 
terial.  Friends  or  relatives  who  knew  him  well  may 
be  able*®  to  supply  the  pertinent  information  that 
I  need  to  fill  gaps  in  the  story  of  the  early  years  of 
this*®  prominent  man’s  life. 

The  publication  of  this  appeal  in  the  magazine 
Nection  of  the  Sunday  edition''"  of  your  newspaper 
would  be  appreciated. 

I  thank  you  in  advance  for  any  aid  you  may  be 
able  to***  render  me. 

Yours  sincerely,  (125) 

Gentlemen: 

We  sincerely  appreciate  the  splendid  cooperation 
given  our  representative,  Mr.**  Green.  Your  initial 
order  for  5,000  packages  of  our  stationery  was 
shipped  F.  O.  B.  Akron,*®  and  you  should  receive  it 
soon. 

If  you  should  also  decide  to  use  our  No.  2  sta¬ 
tionary  which  is  very*®  popular,  too,  please  order  im¬ 
mediately. 

Yours  very  truly,  (72) 

“This  Is  No  Mean  Business” 

By  HOMER  McKEE 

Vice-President,  Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 
Inc. 

Chicai^o,  Illinois 

(Coneludmd  from  tho  February  i$$ue) 

WIi  are  going  to  like***®  the  exciting  new  world 
of  tomorrow.  Every  day  will  be  an  adventure.  There 
will  be  new  products  to****  advertise.  New  plastics, 
new  alloys,  new  mass-production  techniques,  new 
schemes  of  distribution  to  learn  about! 

The  air***®  will  ^  filled  with  flying  passenger 
and  freight  trains.  ’  The  global  market  will  be  as 
quickly  and  as  easily  covered***®  as  Texas  used  to  be. 
State  Street  will  babble  with  foreign  tongues.  There 
will  be  strange  costumes  and  strange  peoples  on*** 
Michigan  Avenue. 

We  will  be  living  in  a  new  world,  in  which  won¬ 
ders  never  cease.  And  advertising  will  play***®  a 
leading  part  in  that  world. 

To  me,  the  picture  looks  bright.  We  are  going  to 
win  this  war,  perhaps  a  little  more****  quickly  than 
many  of  us  dare  to  hope. 

Washington  will  release  its  hold  on  business,  after 
the  war  is  over*®*® — if  not  voluntarily,  then  through 
force  of  public  opinion.  We  are  not  going  to  lose 
our  free  enterprise***®  system.  Financially,  the  war  is 
going  to  bleed  us  white,  but  under  our  free  enterprise 
system,  with  the  whole**®®  world  for  our  market  place, 
we  should  build  red  corpuscles  fast. 

The  America  of  tomorrow  will  stagger  you  with***" 
its  opportunities — it  will,  by  far,  be  a  finer  and  hap¬ 
pier  America  in  which  to  work  and****  live.  When 
we  see  it,  we  will  all  say:  '"This  was  worth  fighting 
for!”  After  all,  this  is  .  .  .  "Just  God’s  way  of 
making  a  rainbow!”  (2460) 

•  •  • 

THE  GOOD  AMERICAN  demands  for  himself 
and  grants  to  all  others  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and 
religious  worship,**  and  the  ri^ts  of  petition  and 
peaceful  assembly;  and  of  majority  rule,  except  as  it 
shall  be  limited*®  by  the  courts.  (43) 
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Always  the  Fraziers 

By  LT.  COL.  KARL  DETZER 

Reprinted  from  th»  American  Magazine  for  October,  1933 

Part  IV 

JOE  climbed  over  the  wreckage.  Ice  on  deck 
and  cars  made  footing  precarious. 

"She’ll  hang^**"  there,”  the  second  officer  was 
panting  into  his  ear.  "We  can’t  hxjsen  her!” 

"We’ve  got  to  .  .  .  she’ll.  .  . 

"Sink  us  .  .  .  yes  .  .  .  but  we”*"  can’t.  .  . 

A  wave  roared  in.  Joe  saw  his  officer  fleeing; 
himself  followed.  He  could  tell  from  the  angle 
of  the  deck  that^’®®  the  bow  was  riding  high  out 
of  the  water.  He  saw  firemen  climbing  from  the 
stokehole,  terror  showing  even  through*"®  the  soot 
on  their  faces. 

"Water  rising!”  one  shouted,  and  another  cried, 
"Up  to  the  grates!” 

Joe  turned  his  wrath  upon*“®  them  and  drove 
them  back  to  their  places.  As  he  climbed  back 
to  the  turmoil  of  the  car  deck,  the  wheelman  ran 
toward  him. 

"She***®  doesn’t  steer,  sir!”  His  mouth  was  wide 
and  black  as  Joe  peered  at  him.  "First  officer  .  .  . 
sir  .  .  .  said  tell  you.  .  . 

Joe  followed  him  up**®  to  the  iron  ladder  toward 
the  pilot  house.  In  the  passage  he  met  Little 
Dominick. 

"Tell  Mackiport  .  .  .”  Joe  panted**®®  as  he  went 
past. 

"They  don’t  answer,”  his  nephew  shouted. 

"Get  somebody  .  .  tell  somebody  we  need 

help.  .  .  .” 

"Nobody***®  out!”  the  boy  cried.  He  was  following 
the  old  man. 

Joe  swung  about. 

"Nobody?  Nobody,  you  say?”  He  saw  his 
nephew’s***®  eyes  staring  at  him,  wide,  unblinking. 
"Nothing  but  the  dirty  boats!  Nothing  but  Economy 
Line,  that’s  got  no***®  radio  .  .  .  nobody  that  would 
do  anybody  any  good.  .  .  .” 

In  the  pilot  house  the  first  officer  reported,***® 
"She’s  hardly  steering,  sir.” 

"She’s  got  to  steer.  Hard  to  port.  .  .  .” 

The  mate  hesitated.  "Might  capsize  us.  .  .  .” 

"We’ll  sink  anyhow.**®*  Water’s  coming  in  stern. 
Pumps  can’t  handle  it  all.  Hard  over,  I  say!” 
He  added,  "Blast  him  and  his  economy!”***® 

The  mate  swung  the  wheel.  Loggily  the  vessel 
responded.  Then,  in  a  momentary  lull,  the  wheel 
spun  again.***®  The  ship  trembled,  broadside  to  the 
storm,  threatened  to  turn  entirely  over,  then  dogged¬ 
ly  stuck  her  steel  nose  into***®  the  seas. 

"Hold  her  that  way,”  Joe  ordered.  "Best  you 
can.” 

Joe  staggered  toward  the  radio-room.  As  he  neared 
the  door  he  heard***®  a  sound  that  filled  him  with 
wrath  and  incredulity.  A  rich,  sentimental  voice 
was  singing. 

He  yanked  open  the*®®®  door  and  barged  in.  Young 
Dominick  was  balanced  on  outspread  feet  before  the 
power  transformer  bolted  to  the  wall.*®*®  He  was 
working  with  a  copper  wire  and  a  pair  of  pliers. 
He  looked  quickly  over  his  shoulder  as  Joe  came 
in,*®*®  quickly  back  at  his  work.  The  singing  voice 
welled  out  of  the  horn. 

"Turn  that  off!”  Joe  screamed,  "We’re  drownin’, 
you  fool!  .  .  ,  Turn  it  off!  .  .  .”*®*® 

Dominick  made  no  effort  to  obey.  He  only  twisted 
his  pliers,  making  the  wire  fast  to  one  brass 


terminal***®  atop  the  transformer.  Joe  braced  himself 
in  the  door. 

The  boy  had  leaned  forward  and  was  touching 
his  telegraph**®®  key.  A  spark,  an  inch  long,  leaped 
across  the  gap  between  the  two  terminals.  Its  in¬ 
terference  smothered  the  singing***®  voice  and  filled 
the  room  with  crackling  bedlam. 

"I  tell  you  .  .  .”  Joe  began. 

He  choked.  Over  the  desk  he  saw  the  clock. 
Its  hands***®  pointed  to  nine.  Four  hours  he  had 
fought  storm!  And  they  were  drowning.  To  music, 
eh?  Hearing  Dominick’s  daughter  sing?  Not***®  if 
he  could  help  it!  He  lurched  forward.  The  boy’s 
fingers  danced  up  and  down  on  the  telegraph  key. 
Dots  and  dashes,  dots***"  and  dashes,  repeated,  again 
and  again.  The  sparks  leaped  across  the  ^p.  The 
ship  rolled.  The  fingers  halted.  And  the*’"®  singing 
voice  returned. 

"Shut  it  off,  I  say!”  Joe  croaked.  "Are  you  crazy? 
Shut  it  off!”  He  reached  angrily  toward  the  small 
program***®  receiver,  but  Little  Dominick  knocked  his 
hand  aside. 

"Just  a  minute,  sir,”  he  begged,  "let  me  do 
this.  .  .  .” 

Again***^  the  key  jigged  up  and  down;  again  sparks 
leaped.  Old  Joe  stared  at  the  clock.  He  couldn’t 
speak.  It  was  three  minutes  past  nine.  Three***® 
precious  minutes. 

He  dragged  at  Dominick’s  shoulders,  and  the  tele¬ 
graph  key  halted. 

But  the  singing  voice  had  broken***®  off  abruptly 
of  its  own  accord.  A  buzz  of  excited  voices  seeped 
in  through  the  horn,  distorted  by  distance.**®®  Then 
Big  Dominick’s  daughter  again.  But  not  singing 
this  time. 

"Little  Dominick!”  she  was  crying.  "We  hear  you ! 
We***®  hear  you!  I’ll  tell  Dad  right  away!  Please 
stand  by,  listeners.  Emergency.  Hello,  hello.  Dad! 
I’m  calling  Steamship***®  Martha  Frazier,  Captain 
Dominick  Frazier.  Do  you  hear  me?” 

The  ship  rolled  and  the  door  slammed  shut. 
Joe  bent  forward.  She***®  was  saying: 

"Dad,  Dad,  Number  9  needs  you.  Listen!  Little 
Dominick’s  calling!  He’s  sinking!  Go  at  once. 
Dad.  Three  miles***®  behind  you.  The  Number  9, 
Three  miles.  .  .  .” 

Joe  croaked,  "What’s  this,  you  fool?” 

The  voice  in  the  horn  cried.  "Are  you  there. 
Brother?  Tell  me**®®  .  .  .  Dominick.  .  . 

Old  Joe  saw  the  boy’s  fingers  tremble  as  he  reached 
for  the  telegraph  key. 

The  girl  was  asking,  "When  Dad***®  reaches  you, 
Dominick,  what  shall  he  do?” 

Little  Dominick  turned  to  the  captain. 

"Hear  that?  When  he  gets  here  .  .  .  then 
what?”***® 

"Economy  Line  don’t  have  wireless!”  Joe  flared. 
"He  can’t  hear  you!  He  won’t  get  here!  How  the 
devil  can  he  hear?” 

"No  wireless***®  .  .  .  but  he’s  got  a  small  parlor 
set.  In  his  cabin.  For  himself,  sir!  He’s  listening. 
Hurricane  couldn’t  stop  ’im!***®  Listens  every  Thurs¬ 
day  night.  For  her.  He  hears  her  .  .  .  he’s  turning, 
you  can  bet  on  that!  What  shall  he  do,  stand  by, 
or.  .  .  ?”®®®® 

"Or  what?  What  can  he  do?” 

The  ship  listed  deeper  to  port. 

"You  can  pass  him  a  line  to  have  him  jerk  those 
cars  off!” 

Joe*®*®  leaned  forward.  He  cried  hoarsely,  "Pass 
him  line?  Pull  ’em  off?” 

"He’s  handy,  sir!” 
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"If  we  could  .  .  .  cars  are  icy,  slippery  .  .  . 
might*®*®  slide  off.  .  . 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  Captain  Joe  saw 
the  dim  signal  torch  burning  on  the  deck  of  the 
Marthct^  Frazier  and  replied  with  a  Coston  flare; 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  two  vessels  were  close 
enough  for  the  line*^  to  bob  across  black,  roaring 
water  attached  to  a  keg;  two  hours  before  the  heavy 
hawser  was  made  fast  to  the*'*®  crumpled  freight  cars 
by  men  laboring  to  the  waist  in  icy  water,  watching 
death  roll  toward  them  on  each  black  wave;  two** 
hours  and  a  half  before  the  Niartha  Frazier  yanked 
the  cars  free  of  the  half-submerged  stern,  and  the  car- 
boat  righted  herself,*'*®  and  water  ceased  to  pour 
in. 

Old  Joe  stumbled  back  into  the  radio  shack.  Dom¬ 
inick’s  converted  spark  set,***®  with  its  aerial  lead-in 
hooked  to  the  transformer,  was  still  sending  its 
broad-wave  messages  across  the  night,****  cutting  in 
on  every  broadcast  band.  Its  flashes  stopped,  and 
in  answer  to  them,  the  girl  said: 

"The  Number  9  asks”*®  me  to  thank  the  Martha 
Frazier.  Now,  my  friends  of  the  radio  audience. 
I'm  sorry  to  have  interrupted**^  the  program.  I’ll 
ask  Mr.  Biddle,  our  studio  technician,  to  explain 
just  what  happened.” 

A  man’s  voice  rumbled***®  out  of  the  horn. 

"I  was  in  control-room,’’  it  said,  "while  Miss 
Frazier  was  on  the  air.  I  have  to  listen  in  to 
catch***®  interference,  fading,  everything.  There’s 
an  emergency  receiver,  here,  too.  Suddenly,  in  that 
receiver,*^  I  heard  code.  Calling  our  station.  Yell¬ 
ing  for  help.  Asking  for  Miss  Frazier,  The  operator 
on  the  carixiat**®®  had  rigged  up  his  set  to  get  us. 
He’d  cut  out  his  tubes  and  put  a  broad  spark  on  the 
air.” 

Dominick  snapped  off  the  set.***® 

"Riding  easier.^”  he  asked. 

"Very  good,”  old  Joe  answered.  "Good  job. 
We’ll  get  ashore.  We’re  losing  the  race  but  that's 
no***®  matter.  Who  cares  about  a  tub  of  butter, 
night  like  this?  I  don’t.  Our  Number  2  boiler  is 
leakin’  like  a  fountain.***"  But  we’ll  get  there.  Yes, 
sir.  Thanks  to  you  an’  your  sister  .  .  .  an’  your 
paw.  Good  man,  your  paw,  when  he  makes  up  his 
mind  to***®  it.”  He  braced  himself  against  the  roll 
of  the  ship  and  added  savagely,  "Trouble  is.  .  .  .” 

’’Trouble  is,”  Little  Dominick**®®  said,  ”we  forget 
we’re  all  Fraziers.”  (5406) 

(Thm  End) 

Special-Form  Review  Letters — VII 

By  JANE  H.  O’NEILL,  A.B. 

(Praetien  the  formt  for  tho  folloteing  wordt  before  drill¬ 
ing  on  the  fellers  given) 

arrive-arrival,  derive,  engage,  strike,  grade,  trade, 
doubt,  crowd,  proud,  stood,  loud,  south,  poor, 
pure,  cure,  peculiar,  confuse,  excuse,  refuse, 
because,  light,  private,  glory,  invite,  provide, 
proceed,  decide,  prevail,  repeat,  operate. 

Dear  Mr.  Temple: 

I  am  glad  to  report  the  arrival  of  the  boat  today. 
She  is  a  beautiful  one,  and*®  would  strike  the  eye 
of  any  boat  lover.  Quite  a  crowd  stood  by  as  your 
man  docked  it.  I  think  the  people  were  curious*® 
as  to  the  name  of  the  new  owner. 

I  invited  some  of  them  to  come  on  board;  all 
but  two  refused. 

At  first**  I  was  a  little  confused  with  the  new 


type  engine,  but  I  soon  became  acquainted  with  it 
and  can  now  operate*®  it  very  well. 

I  think  you  have  done  an  excellent  job. 

Yours  sincerely,  (94) 

Dear  Mr.  Green: 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  private  hearing, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the 
truck  driver*"  is  guilty.  George  made  a  very  poor 
witness,  however.  He  was  probably  confused,  but 
I  see  no  excuse**  for  his  refusing  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tions  put  to  him. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  happened,  he  will  de¬ 
rive  little*®  help  from  our  efforts  unless  wc 
can  cure  his  antipathy  to  what  he  considers  purely 
personal  questions.*" 

Yours  very  truly,  (84) 

Dear  Sir: 

Although  we  should  not  like  to  refuse  to  trade 
with  a  merchant  who  has  repeatedly  provided  our 
firm*®  with  an  excellent  grade  of  goods,  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  accept  your  excuse  that  the  recent  strike 
was*®  responsible  for  our  receiving  only  part  of  your 
last  shipment. 

In  my  opinion,  it  seems  decidedly*®  peculiar  that 
the  balance  of  the  goods  did  not  arrive,  especially 
after  the  trains  in  the  South  were  able  to*®  proceed 
Unless  our  next  shipment  arrives  when  promised,  fu¬ 
ture  orders  will  be  cancelled. 

Yours  truly,  (97) 

Dear  Sir: 

The  man  you  engaged  as  a  private  operator  ar¬ 
rived  today.  He  seemed  a  little  confused  about*" 
your  orders.  I  repeated  them  and  could  see  that  he 
thought  them  peculiar.  Nevertheless,  he  is  now 
on  the  job*®  at  the  plant,  and  I  believe  he  will  prove 
satisfactory  as  a  press  operator. 

Yours  very  truly,  (59) 

Dear  Paul: 

Arriving  at  the  Post  Office  this  morning,  I  was 
pleasantly  surprised  to  find  your  letter.  I  see  that*® 
a  trip  South  is  in  store  for  you  this  winter.  Many 
thanks  for  the  kind  invitation  to  accompany  you  on*" 
this  vacation. 

At  any  other  time  I  would  be  delighted  to  take 
such  a  trip,  but  because  of  the  strike,  our*®  firm  is 
in  a  state  of  confusion,  so,  consequently,  I  must  re¬ 
fuse.  I  sincerely  hope  the  invitation*®  can  be  re¬ 
peated  next  year. 

Cordially  yours,  (88) 

Dear  Sir: 

We  are  proud  of  our  efforts  in  bringing  so  great 
a  crowd  together  at  South  River  Park. 

We  invited*®  the  men  from  the  railroad  yard — but 
they  were  so  loud  in  their  refusal  that  we  decided 
not  to  insist  that  they*®  come. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  stood  out  in  all  its 
glory  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  it  was  in¬ 
deed*®  a  beautiful  sight  when  everyone  repeated  the 
oath  of  allegiance. 

Thank  you  again  for  the  assistance*®  you  and  your 
organization  were  able  to  provide  us. 

Yours  very  truly,  (94) 

Dear  Mr.  Grant: 

We  cannot  proceed  with  operations  at  the  plant 
until  better  working  conditions  have  been*®  provided 
for  the  men.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  prevailing 
conditions  of  overcrowded  rooms,  poor  lighting,*® 
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and  detective  machinery.  These  facts  were  mentioned 
in  my  last  letter  to  you,  but  your  organization  seems"" 
to  have  ignored  us. 

If  the  men  strike,  you  realize  that  production  will 
be  greatly  delayed.  I  shall  do  all  in*®  my  power 
to  check  such  an  act*ion.  However,  I  think  Mr. 
Johnson  should  investigate  the  plant  himself.  IP"" 
he  will  speak  to  the  men  and  assure  them  that  their 
needs  will  be  taken  into  consideration,  I  am  sure 
we’*®  can  proceed  as  usual. 

Yours  very  truly,  (129) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

A  Release  from  The  Engineer  School 
Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia 

FUTURE  RELEASE — For  use  in  publications  actually 
distributed  on  or  after  February*®  17,  1943. 

At  the  Engineer  School,  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia, 
incoming  mail  is  read*"  with  that  eager  anticipation 
usually  known  only  to  the  hunter  and  to  the  fisher¬ 
man.  For  that"®  school  operates  a  suggestion  system. 
Any  envelope  in  any  day’s  mail  may  be  drama- 
drenched  and  thrill-freighted*®  with  a  revolutionary 
suggestion  which  will  speed  Victory. 

The  suggestion  system  is  more  than  a*®"  year  old. 
To  date  eleven  per  cent  of  the  suggestions  have  been 
approved  and  put  to  use.  More  suggestions  are 
wanted.’*®  An  extensive  campaign  to  promote  sug¬ 
gestions  has  been  started.  Illustrated  posters  have 
been  distributed’*®  for  platoon  bulletin  boards  of  en¬ 
gineer  organizations.  New  posters  will  be  distributed 
each  month.’*"  Engineer  soldiers  are  authorized  to 
send  suggestions  direct,  without  going  through  other 
military  channels."*" 

Civilians  also  are  welcome  to  send  suggestions. 
No  useful  idea  is  too  small  to  report.*"  Every  idea 
is  judged  by  competent  critics.  Every  suggestion  is 
copied  and  submitted  to  the**®  critics  without  any 
indication  of  its  source.  Approval  does  not  depend 
on  rank  or  influence.  The  private**®  and  the  brigadier 
are  treated  alike.  Each  suggestion  wins  in  The 
American  Way — solely  on  its  own**®  merits. 

Army  officers  feel  that  this  suggestion  system  will 
have  a  useful  morale  value.  Each  engineer**"  soldier 
Will  realize  that  he  can  think  and  his  thinking  may 
b('  used.  As  the  first  poster  says, 

"Our  enemies  have*"®  brains,  but  the  American 
soldier  can  top  them  all,  in  everything,  if  useful  ideas 
reach  the  right  fjeople**®  in  time.” 

IDEAS  WIN  WARS — Once  upon  a  time  gun¬ 
powder  was  only  an  idea! 

Write  today  sending**®  any  useful  suggestions  you 
have  on  bridges,  camouflage,  construction,  design, 
drafting,  equipment,  logistics,**"  machines,  main¬ 
tenance,  maps,  materials,  material  handling,  methods, 
packing,  photography,  power,  printing,**"  publications, 
rigging,  roads,  safety,  sanitation,  standards,  specifica¬ 
tions,  storage,  strategy,  surveying,  tactics,*""  traffic, 
training,  transportation,  water.  (408) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

SON:  Dad,  what  is  meant  by  the  three  R’s? 

Dad:  My  boy,  the  three  R's  are  well  known  through 
life.  At  twenty-five  it’s  Romance;  at*®  forty-five 
it's  Rent;  and  at  sixty  it’s  Rheumatism.  (30) 


"CAN  you  type.>” 

"Well,  I  use  the  Columbus  system.” 

"What’s  that.?” 

"I  discover  a  key,  then  land  on  it.”  (17) 

•  •  • 

"NOW  in  case  anything  should  go  wrong  with  this 
experiment,”  said  the  professor  of  chemistry,  "we 
and  the*®  laboratory  with  us  will  all  be  blown  sky- 
high.  Now,  come  a  little  closer,  boys,  in  order  that 
you  may  follow  me.”  (40). 

•  •  • 

"GEE,  that  rouge  sure  looks  natural.  For  a  while 
I  thought  it  was  your  skin.” 

"Well,  it’s  the  next  thing  to  it.”  (17) 


"WHO’S  the  absent-minded  one  now.?”  said  the 
professor  as  they  left  the  church  one  rainy  night. 
"You  left  your  umbrella*®  back  there,  and  I  not 
only  remembered  mine  but  I  brought  yours  too.” 
And  he  produced  them  from  his  coat. 

His  wife  gazed  blankly*®  at  him. 

"But,”  said  she,  "neither  of  us  brought  an  um¬ 
brella  to  church.”  (52) 

•  •  • 

THE  famous  detective  arrived  on  the  scene. 

"Heavens,”  he  said,  "this  is  more  serious  than  1 
thought — the  window  is*®  broken  on  both  sides.”  (24) 

•  •  • 

SHE  (in  restaurant):  What  heavenly  swing — let’s 
dance ! 

He:  That  ain’t  swing — the  waiter  just  dropped  our 
dinner.  (17) 


March  Transcription  Practice 

Dear  Mrs.  Hadley: 

During  April  the  President  will,  as  usual,  pro¬ 
claim  Cancer  Control  Month  throughout  the”  coun¬ 
try,  and  at  that  time  the  Women’s  Field  Army  of  the 
American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer*®  will 
conduct  its  annual  appeal  for  funds  and  enlistments. 

Your  cooperation  in  the  past  has  aided"  the  cam¬ 
paign  greatly.  May  we  count  upon  your  continued 
support .? 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (76) 

Dear  Mr.  Brown: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  splendid  spirit  of 
cooperation  evidenced  in  your  letter.” 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us  on  this 
worthwhile  effort,  and  we  know  that  your  contribu¬ 
tion  will  be  a*®  substantial  one. 

Sincerely  yours,  (46) 

Gentlemen: 

How  long  is  the  "Duration”?  Your  guess  is  as 
good  as  ours — we  don’t  know.  We  both  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  trucks”  must  be  kept  in  service  longer 
than  ever  before. 

It  may  interest  you  to  learn  that  we  can  be  of 
help  in*®  keeping  your  equipment  trouble-free.  It 
will  take  less  than  five  minutes  of  your  time  to 
hear  the  outline  of  our"  proposal. 
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The  enclosed  card  will  brin^  us  (o  you  at  your 
convenience. 

Cordially  yours,  (74) 

Dear  Miss  Welch: 

Would  you  like  to  get  a  raise  without  asking 
for  it?  There  are  certain  simple  and  exact  rules 
by  which*®  you  can  carry  out  a  campaign  of  "selling 
yourself  to  your  superiors. 

It  is  surprisingly  easy  to^  follow  these  rules, 
and  if  you  do  ^llow  them  they  will  unfailingly 
help  you  rise  swiftly  toward  the  top  in  any*®  field 
of  work  you  choose — to  get  promotion  after  promo¬ 
tion  and  raise  after  raise. 

These  rules  mainly  govern  the  w'ays  in““  which 
you  express  yourselj.  They  show  you  how  to  say 
the  right  thing  to  please  anyone  to  whom  you  are 
talking.  They  train’®®  you  to  speak  or  write  so 
vividly  and  forcefully  that  everyone  will  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  you.  They  offer’*’"  you  effective  methods  of 
winning  friends,  easy  ways  to  make  yourself  w'ell- 
known  in  your  community. 

Complete’*®  information  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
Just  send  for  your  free  copy  of  "How  to  Express 
Yourself — for  Profit,’*®  Advancement,  and  Success.” 

You  have  nothing  whatever  to  lose  and  a  tre¬ 
mendous  lot  to  gain  through  the  fascinating’*"  help 
this  book  offers  you. 

Mail  the  coupon  this  minute! 

Cordially  yours,  (192) 


Building  for  the  Future 

(Mmreh  Jumtor  O.  C.  4,  Ta»t) 

My  Son: 

This  is  the  time  when  each  of  us  should  be  think¬ 
ing  of  the  days  ahead,  and  it  behooves  us  to  save  a 
little**  for  them.  When  readjustment  comes  there 
are  going  to  be  some  real  difficulties  for  the  folks 
who  are  not  wise*"  enough  to  save  a  little  of  what 
they  are  earning  today. 

After  this  war  is  won,  you  will  be  glad  that  you 
saved*  a  little  from  your  pay  and  put  it  into  War 
Bonds.  Your  money  will  be  safe  and  will  earn 
something  for  you.  It  will*  help  build  a  nest  egg  for 
a  rainy  day. 

Your  old  Dad  (89) 


The  Essentials  of  Success 

(March  O.  C,  A.  Mmmberthip  Te$t) 

IN  the  course  of  a  long  and  busy  career,  during 
which  I  have  experienced  many  ups  and  downs,  I 
have  come*  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  first 
essentials  of  success  is  the  capacity  to  take  stock 
of  one’s*®  weaknesses  and  abilities;  to  detach  him¬ 
self  from  what  he  is  doing  and  carefully  analyze 
his  method"  of  doing  it. 

This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do.  While  we  are 
all  willing  to  admit  that  we  have  shortcomings,"  few 
of  us  readily  confess  that  such  faults  are  any  greater 
in  comparison  than  those  which  enter  into’®"  the 
composition  of  the  average  person. 

However,  the  mere  admission  of  a  fault  is  not 
enough.  We“®  must  make  an  attempt  to  remedy 
it. 

Don’t  be  ashamed  of  your  faults;  but  once  you 
know  them,  apply  corrective  measures’*®  or  you  will 
travel  the  road  that  leads  to  failure.  (149) — Maurice 
Switzer,  in  "Letters  from  Famous  People.” 


TEACHERS  WAJNTED 

A  leading  eastern  private  school  is  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  employment  of  several  high-grade 
teachers  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  typewriting,  and  re¬ 
lated  secretarial  subjects.  Applicants  from  28  to  35 
years  of  age  are  preferred,  but  older  applicants  are 
not  necessarily  precluded  from  applying.  The  in¬ 
stitution  requires  teachers  with  at  least  five  years’ 
experience,  and  of  proved  ability.  Salary  will  be 
commensurate  with  the  experience  and  ability  of 
the  applicant. 

All_  correspondence  will  be  considered  confidential, 
and  in  no  case  will  inquiries  be  made  of  present 
employers  without  permission  of  the  applicant.  These 
I>ositions  will  be  open  September  1.  Address  Box 
204,  c/o  The  Business  Education  World,  270  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


In  Poetic  Mood 

When  folks  who  are  simple  and  shy 
Say  "eyether,”  and  "yes,  it  is  I," 

I’ll  bet  their  vernacular 
Feels  just  as  spectacular 
As  I  do  in  my  tails  and  white  tie. 

My  English  professor  is  quaint; 

He  finds  too  much  cause  for  complaint. 
Of  this  I  am  surest — 

I  won’t  be  a  purist. 

He  don’t  think  I  am,  and  I  ain’t. 

— C.  E.  A. 

— The  News  Letter  of  the  College  English 
Association. 


Send  MORE  Letters 

HE  ARMED  FORCES  have  claimed  many 
salesmen,  and  gasoline  rationing  and  other 
travel  difficulties  have  limited  the  travel  range 
of  those  who  remain.  Long-distance  telephone 
lines  are  busy  with  war  calls.  Letters  must  take 
the  place  of  personal  visits  and  telephone  con¬ 
versations.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we 
teach  business  correspondence  more  effectively 
and  to  more  students  than  in  the  past. 

The  following  "copy,”  from  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Pitney-Bowes  Postage  Meter  Com¬ 
pany  in  Fortune,  is  timely. 

The  long-distance  lines  are  loaded.  SenJ  a  letter! 
War  has  the  right  of  way!  .  .  .  Trains  are  needed 
for  troops  and  material.  A  letter  doesn’t  use  a  seat, 
berth,  or  diner.  .  .  .  Plane  passage  is  at  a  premium. 
But  6,000  letters  can  fly  if  you  don’t!  Personal 
appjearances  are  expensive.  Send  a  letter!  Short 
on  goods?  Send  a  letter;  let  your  customers  know. 
.  .  •.  Short  on  time?  Send  a  letter!  .  .  .  After  all, 
what  is  it  that  can’t  be  said  in  a  letter?  And  a 
letter  leaves  a  record  for  reference. 
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